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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LIII, No. 5. 


NOVEMBER, 1908. 


REFLECTIONS OF AN EX-EDUCATOR OF THE 
DEAF.—I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir has been eight years since I ceased active participa- 
tion in the work of educating the deaf. But my work is 
still that of education, though in another field, and_so 
educational problems have been kept constantly upon my 
mind. Having a number of very near relatives actively 
engaged in the work, not to speak of a natural continuance 
of interest in it on my own account, my attention to the 
peculiar educational problems deve!oped by the deaf child 
has never been given up. 

A landscape, however, never looks the same to one who 
is himself a part of it, as when he stands well apart from it 
and thus surveys its various objects and movements. Still 
greater is the significance of such a change of viewy.vint, 
when it is not from a landscape that one is removed, but 
from an absorbing vocation, with its confusing multiplicity 
of details, its controversial sources of bias, its constant 
pressure of influences not always making for pure truth. 
As time, like a vessel gently drifting from the foatning 
shore, withdraws me farther and farther from the arena 


of my former professional activities and controversies, I 
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am conscious of a slow readjustment of thought and 
feeling. 

In these days I often find myself dwelling in quiet thought 
upon the deaf-mute child as he stands before the world— 
a problem to perplex the wisest mind, an appeal to move 
the hardest heart. Strenuous argument over his “case”’ 
has less and less appeal to me; the captains and the kings 
of controversy depart; the tumult of debate dies; in 
silence and apart I sit often and ponder over the difficulties 
that face this child and man or woman that shall be. I 
like to wrestle with the complex practical conditions that 
confront him, to try to penetrate that profound psycholog- 
ical isolation of his that baffles complete comprehension 
by us. Often I have felt, after ranging over the subject 
for hours, as if I merely came out where I went in. 

In reality, however, I believe there has been some gain 
secured by such wrestling. It is something to arrive at a 
new viewpoint, if nothing more, for this works a change 
in perspective—a readjustment of values. I am now more 
impressed with some things once ignored or slighted, 
while at the same time other things that once seemed to me 
‘ to bulk large in significance now appear much less impor- 
tant in the general survey. 

Having in mind all the above considerations I venture 
to appear once more in the Annals after a long silence. 
In doing so I feel much handicapped by lack of intimate 
knowledge of conditions and. opinions ruling to-day in the 
profession. But much of what I have to say would not 
be especially affected one way or the other by any changes 
that may have developed within eight years. 


THE PsycHOLOGICAL ISOLATION OF THE Drar. 


There is, perhaps, no one point wherein we more fre- 
quently delude ourselves with fond imaginings than in 
supposing that we can and do realize the situation in which 
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another is placed. Old Polonius acted in perfect assurance 
that he clearly divined sans error what was at work in 
Hamlet’s soul; poor Othello thought he knew all the 
motions of Desdemona’s heart. A more profound and 
far-reaching truth was never uttered than when Keble 
wrote, 

Not e’en the heart that’s next our own 

Knows half the reason we smile or sigh. 

Hence a vast amount of bungling effort, when we set out 
to better the lives of others. Fondly do men hug the 
delusion that were the lives of others but wholly com- 
mitted to their guidance, they could greatly increase the 
sum of human happiness. But in truth no tongue or pen 
will ever tell how many have suffered grievously, because, 
like Ophelia, they furnished submissive material for manip- 
ulation by people who never doubted their own penetration 
or dreamed that good intention was not sure warrant 
against error. 

Of all situations that life brings to pass, I do not believe 
there are any more difficult, for us who cannot escape 
sound, to penetrate and grasp adequately than that of the 
person who cannot escape silence. Again and again I 
have striven by sheer force of mental effort to appreciate 
clearly how existence would feel and work out, if for me 
the world became suddenly soundless, or rather had never 
presented sound to my consciousness. But the endless 
psychological implications of that one great loss, the ram- 
ifying action and reaction of a mind developed and dwelling 
forever in a soundless world, quickly confuse and _ baffle 
one totally without experience of that situation. Scarcely 
should I begin my imagined journey through life without 
hearing, before I should find that, while I was bearing in 
mind some elements in the situation, others were eluding 
me. And so it must ever be when we, who have never 
felt the experience of absolute endless silence, endeavor to 
appreciate the situation of our deaf brethren. 
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But in this effort’ to assume exactly their point of view 
and hold to it, I have felt that there came a better under- 
standing of why there is not a more perfect agreement 
between the educated deaf community and at least a large 
number of those who educate the deaf. That there should 
be disagreement between the educated deaf population of 
our country and Europe on the one hand, and those on the 
other hand charged with educating this class, is a curious 
and unfortunate condition of affairs. Something lies at 
the bottom of it, and we should discover what it is. I 
am convinced that the secret of this persisting disagree- 
ment lies in the fact that the destiny of deaf people rests 
too completely in the hands of hearing people, and that 
the latter are too confident in their assumption of comp!ete 
understanding of what a soul enclosed in silence finds 
satisfying in life or the contrary. 


Two Mopes or BRIDGING THE CHASM. 


A little deaf-mute child is brought before us at the age 
of seven or eight years. He is almost wholly out of touch 
_ with the environment that encloses him. Whatever else 
we may hope to do for him, we shall never be able to unstop 
his ears and let in the human voice. Through the world 
he must go dependent upon vision, supplemented more or 
less by touch, taste, and smell, for being kept in touch with 
all that surrounds him. | 

As understanding comes to him, he is destined to find 
that there are few like himself among all the mass of his 
people; that the latter are gifted with a mysterious sense, 
which they use habitually in communicating with each 
other; that the language they use has for them a marvel- 
lous ease, expressiveness, and fullness, somehow caught 
by the ear unerringly and appreciatively; that, being with- 
out the sense upon which this language was founded in its 
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evolution, he can master its visible forms only by long and 
patient endeavor, and can never under any circumstances 
use it just as freely and conveniently as those who hear it; 
but that there is also another possible way of communi- 
cating with some few people cognizant of this language, 
and that this mode of expression affords him the same ease 
and rapidity of acquisition, the same freedom and spon- 
taneity, that makes spoken language so preferable to 
hearing people. Seeking to use this latter mode of expres- 
sion, however, he is destined further to discover that, 
unlike his hearing brother whose education is in the hands 
of hearing people, his own education is not in the hands 
of people situated like himself, but of people that never 
knew by experience the exact conditions of existence for 
him, and that many of these people see no good either for 
themselves or him in such a species of language, strictly 
forbidding him to use it. He finds that, as between -the 
two possible modes of communication, while his own 
sound-bereft nature craves the language adapted to eyes, 
his hearing-endowed educators believe that the language 
adapted to ears is the only one he needs. Asked their 
reasons for this opinion, they reply that verbal language 
is in itself far superior to any possible gesture language, 
and, besides,is the only avenue to social life with men at 
large. This reply is deemed conclusive, and, having 
authority in the premises, they enforce it in practice by 
forbidding resort to other than verbal language. 

Nevertheless, it may not be conciusive. The deaf people 
themselves say it is not conclusive. As a hearing man, I 
have found it difficult not to believe that it is conclusive, 
but I find myself halted by the fact that it is not for people 
with ears that we are deciding the issue. It is for people 
with eyes only, and this makes a vast difference. 

Let us endeavor to examine the relative merits of these 
two possible modes of communication strictly from the 
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viewpoint of him in whose consciousness vision alone has 
play. It is no easy undertaking. I question whether we 
hearing people can adequately and truthfully do this at 
all. But a strong effort to do it will at least help us the 
better to understand why certain deplorable differences 
persist between the deaf community as a whole and a large 
number of their educators. 

In one respect, excessively hard for us hearing people to 
keep clearly in mind as we think on the subject, both these 
languages must be exactly alike to him who hears nothing, 
however unlike they seem to us, viz., they are both per- 
fectly silent. Whether he is conversing by the language 
adapted to eyes or by the language adapted to ears, but 
perceived through avritten or facial symbols, it is always 
the same. His inner being is reached only by vision. For 
him verbal language must forever be a mode of visual 
symbolism that lacks all the subtle associations, the pecu- 
liar exciting power, the fine delicate expressiveness that 
voice has given to it for those who acquired it through the 
ears. I wish space permitted a larger development of this 
point in the psychological relation of verbal language to a 
mind unconscious of voice, for it deserves careful study. 

To a deaf person, however, these two forms of language 
are alike in no other important particular. The differences 
between them are many, and in some cases involve psycho- 
logical implications profound and difficult to grasp. It is 
evident, I think, that the deaf people are led by their 
experience of life to see these differences in a different 
perspective from that of hearing people—to make a different 
distribution of emphasis, I might say. And is it perfectly 
certain that the silence-bound soul, feeling after that which 
yields most in life to one so conditioned, is not more nearly 
right in its choice of direction than are those who would 
prescribe for it without personal experience of its conditions? 

Let us consider in order these differences between a sign 
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and a verbal language, not at all from the viewpoint of 
those who hear, but of those who do not hear. 

In regard to the mode of acquisition they differ, so that 
the deaf person’s experience with them exactly reverses 
the hearing person’s. That language which is acquired 
by a hearing person in due course of nature as a part of 
organic growth is to be learned only by a more or less 
artificial process on the part of the deaf, whereas that 
language which the deaf can absorb naturally is usually 
mastered by hearing persons only through the long artifi- 
cial process. And not less inadequate is the average 
hearing person’s mastery of the deaf man’s natural language 
than is the average deaf person’s mastery of the hearing 
man’s natural language. It is but simple truth that most 
of the opinions I have heard hearing people express regard- 
ing the merits of the sign language, had the same peculiar 
significance as the remark I once heard a well-meaning 
young lady make: “Oh, I do think the German language 
is so ugly!” Innocently I asked, “Do you speak it, or 
have you only a reading knowledge of it?” With a gay 
laugh, she replied, “Oh, neither! But I’ve heard some 
German people jabbering often on the streets at home.”’ 
No wonder, therefore, that our hearing and deaf brethren 
have trouble in arriving at mutual understanding and 
agreement. 

Verbal language differs again from the sign language 
in a certain respect subtle and intangible, but no less real 
and vital for that. Being to the manner born in both 
languages, I have felt this contrast, but find it hard to 
make clear. Nor do I suppose I have ever realized it as 
emphatically as a deaf person does, because I am unable 
to divest myself of what hearing has done and continually 
is doing forme. Perhaps this difference can be suggested, 
even if not explicitly defined. 

We are much more than creatures of intellect: we are 
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creatures of feeling. The intellect lights and guides, but 
the heart warms and colors all existence. States of feeling, 
communication of feeling, excitation of feeling in others 
to harmonize with our own—these things go far to make 
or unmake happiness in life. Now, verbal language is 
superior to the sign language as an instrument of intel- 
lectual expression. ‘This superiority is absolute, not relative 
to the person using it, and consequently applies alike to 
deaf or hearing persons. For purposes of emotional expres- 
sion it may also be superior, provided voice accompanies 
it. Hence, for hearing persons verbal language may convey 
feelings more accurately and potently than the sign lan- 
guage, though I feel uncertain about this. I doubt if any 
person thoroughly at ease in both forms of language will 
be able to declare positively which one conveys emotional 
elements the more effectively. According to my experience 
all the master passions of the heart, all the commoner 
feelings that come and go in daily life, can be subjectively 
expressed or objectively excited in another as vividly and 
surely by the power of the sign language in its appeal to 
vision as by verbal language in its appeal to the ear. In 
this connection it is significant that words fail us in moments 
of intense emotion, and dramatic action tells more for us 
than the mechanism of articulate speech. Demosthenes’ 
thrice-repeated word of advice to him who would move 
men is also in point here. 

If there be doubt, however, as to which language is more 
effective in emotional communion for people possessed of 
both, all the less can there be any question as to the relative 
power of the two languages for one to whom verbal lan- 
guage is but a mechanical symbolism unvivified by voice. 
Even when we hearing people read verbal language in cold 
print, the words we see carry a consciousness of sound with 
them, and have delicate associations attached to them 
that originated in the ear. When I read “Macbeth,” the 
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words of Lady Macbeth still have for me the powerful 
tone-color and expression given them by Modjeska as she 
acted that part. When I read Christ’s words, “Let the 
little ones come unto me,” ete., I do not merely see symbols, 
but dimly hear them said in a voice gentle and persuasive. 
I do not hesitate to say that if these associations that go 
with the sound of every written or printed word were 
totally absent, and if when conversing directly with a friend 
there was for me no consciousness of voice, then the sign 
language would be for me incomparably more vivid and 
direct a channel of emotional expression than any verbal 
language ever created. Hence, my conclusion is that, as a 
medium for emotional communion between personalities, 
where there can be no consciousness or memory of voice, 
the sign language is distinctly superior to verbal language. 
I believe, therefore, that without knowing just what is the 
matter, nearly all deaf persons, let them be well or ill versed 
in the language made for ears, suffer a kind of cramping or 
starving of the emotional nature until they gain free use 
of the language made for eyes. Most of us have known 
that vague unrest and lack of ease in the heart during 
absence from one’s native heath, when adjustment to 
surrounding life is imperfect, and at times the yearning 
for that environment where no sense of ill adjustment was 
felt becomes insistent to the limit of endurance. The 
experience of silence-bound souls can be likened to this, 
when confined in thought and expression to the use of 
verbal language alone. 

Another difference between the sign language and verbal 
language, that means more to our deaf brethren than we 
realize, probably, lies in the fact that for them there exists 
no mode of using the latter without more or less impedi- 
ment or strain, such as hearing people never feel. If used 
via pencil and pad, or even finger-spelling, there cannot be 
the swift ease and instantly responsive flexibility that 
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characterize conversation by way of voice and ear. If 
speech and speech-reading be relied upon, there is a strain 
upon the speech-reader so great, in all save possibly a few 
rare cases, that they find conversation to be much like 
looking through ill-focussed glasses. At first the eyes 
easily adjust themselves, but as the effort continues a sense 
of strain and weariness comes on with ever-increasing 
emphasis. So long as our deaf brother is confined to the 
use of verbal language, he is doomed to these handicaps 
in the use of it, such as we hearing people never dream of 
associating with our mode of using it. 

This may seem to be relatively a small matter. But it 
is like being doomed to walk day after day in shoes that 
lack just a little of fitting your feet comfortably and per- 
fectly at every point. Looking at life on the whole, this 
would seem to be an absurdly small matter. But try it 
a few days, and then you will realize the blessedness of 
locomotion that is free from the consciousness of feet. 
There is a blessedness in conversation where thought and 
feeling flow on unconscious of any mechanism of language. 
This blessing we hearing people enjoy habitually. Only a 
few, very few,of our deaf brethren can enjoy that experi- 
ence completely save through the language made for eyes. 

Another difference there is that never fails to impress 
every one as most significant of all. Verbal language 
gives entrée into general society, while the sign language 
confines one to intercourse with very few. To those who 
are themselves a part of hearing society this contrast seems 
so overwhelmingly in favor of verbal language that, if any 
use of the sign language operates to hinder at all the habitual 
use of the former, they would entirely suppress it. Even 
this conclusion, obvious as it seems, deserves cautious 
examination. 

Language has two forms of value for every human being, 
which we may call its extensive and its intensive power, 
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respectively. Its extensive value is in proportion to the 
number of people it puts one into communication with, 
while its intensive power is measured by the degree of 
expression it affords to the inner life—the fulness of satis- 
faction its use yields to the person employing it. Now, in 
the private life of an individual the intensive value of 
language means more than its extensive value, or certainly, 
at any rate, is of equal moment to him. 

I am convinced that while educators of the deaf are 
overwhelmingly impressed with the extensive value of 
verbal language, they are too little concerned with its 
actual intensive value to deaf people as compared with 
that of the sign language. Meanwhile, what the deaf 
people themselves instinctively feel is that the power to 
converse with only a very few persons in such manner as 
the sign language permits is worth more to them than such 
increased margin of command over verbal language as may 
be gained by sacrificing the former (assuming that verbal 
language does really gain by this sacrifice). I can well 
understand, for instance, that should circumstances compel 
me presently to live in Germany, there would be urgent 
necessity for me to renew and develop my knowledge of 
German for its extensive value in putting me en rapport 
with those around me. But it is equally certain that the 
use of my native tongue, in which I should feel perfectly 
free and easy, in conversation with just two or three 
American friends, would be precious beyond estimate for 
its intensive value as a means of intimate, effortless, and 
full exchange of thought and feeling. I would readily 
admit the point, should a German friend protest that this 
habit of lapsing into English with my few American friends 
tended to hinder my mastery of German. Nevertheless, 
I would in every probability prefer to run that risk—nor 
in doing so should I be at all peculiar or eccentric. 

Finally, I will consider one more difference of particular 
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importance in the eyes of an educator, viz., the fact, as it 
is claimed, that verbal language affords far more discipline 
of mind than the sign language, and therefore is propor- 
tionately more valuable. As an abstract proposition this 
cannot, of course, be doubted. That, in acquiring verbal 
language in just the manner he does, a hearing man enjoys 
a greater mental development than a deaf man could gain 
by way of the sign language, is certainly unquestionable. 
But that a deaf person, in acquiring verbal language in the 
manner necessary for him, may gain greater mental develop- 
ment where the sign language is debarred than where it is 
admitted with a clearly thought-out conception of its 
proper supplemental functions, is a proposition by no 
means above question. And if, in addition to the matter 
of purely intellectual development, I add that of the moral 
nature, there is still greater reason for cautious investiga- 
tion of this proposition. — 

Daily contact and familiarity with any phenomenon or 
any phase of human misfortune, while not necessarily 
tending to breed contempt, are all but certain to dull the 
keenness of observation and the sensibility to minor aspects. 
Human nature is rarely proof against this process, and in 
proportion as this takes place the power and inclination to 
maintain alert observation of every detail declines, so that 
there is an unfortunate arrest of progress in thoroughly 
grasping the situation in its entirety. I fear that the deaf 
have not escaped altogether some loss because of this fact. 
Nor do I mean, in saying what follows, to imply at all that 
the present writer was exempt from that process. In fact, 
looking back ‘now, I see plainly that I was not. But the 
lapse of eight years, during which I have not been in close 
daily contact with deaf children or immersed in the absorb- 
ing labors connected with the conduct of a school for them, 
has possibly been of some advantage to me from that 
particular standpoint. At any rate, I am more and more 
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impressed now by aspects of the subject that formerly 
escaped notice altogether, or else failed to strike my atten- 
tion as emphatically as of late years. 

One of these aspects I will now endeavor to bring out 
with the emphasis that, as it seems to me, it deserves. 
No doubt the daily observation of my own six youngsters, 
who not only hear but overhear no little, and certainly lack 
nothing in voice energy, and who are developing as ordinary 
hearing children usually do, has helped much to deepen 
my sense of the grievous disadvantages under which every 
deaf child must labor in attaining education, as compared 
with the conditions surrounding the same process for a 
hearing child. The more I dwell upon these disadvantages 
the more I marvel at what the deaf people of our country 
as a whole have attained. 

Fundamentally I have in mind, first, the sharp contrast 
that,exists between the nature of that environment whieh 
actually contributes to the inner life of a deaf child as 
compared with that which has play upon the hearing ehild; 
and, second, the profound difference between the two 
children as regards the character of their personal relation 
to each environment respectively. 

The environment that steadily works its effect upon a 
normal hearing child includes his home, his parents, his 
playmates, the varied and complex phenomena—physical, 
social, religious, industrial—that make up the living drama 
of every community. “His acquisiticn of verbal language 
takes place in immediate vital contact with all that language 
was evolved to deal with. His emotional nature receives 
the stimuli and at the same time the power of expression 
that normal human life develops. His moral nature is 
stimulated, disciplined, and strengthened by influences 
born of parental love, supplemented by all the forces that 
operate in every community to instil respect for right 
conduct and contempt for wrong conduct. And of the 
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twenty-one years in which to attain nominal maturity in 
all these things, every year counts from infancy up. 

But the deaf child practically loses one-third of this 
period. When the day arrives for him to begin the career 
of truly intellectual growth, he is removed to a thoroughly 
artificial environment, and there commences the process 
that is expected to make a man of him. There he is set 
to master verbal language, yet:in isolation from almost all 
that language exists to express—from family life, family 
affections and occupations and experiences, from the life 
of the normal play-yard, from the infinitely varied incidents, 
activities, excitements, comedies, tragedies, from all that 
of itself interprets language and roots it into our very being 
as a living reality. There he is expected to acquire an 
intelligent cultivated sense of right and wrong and to 
develop the disciplined moral strength that shall keep him 
firmly in the narrow path, without father-love or mother- 
love to yearn over his struggles and mistakes with infinite 
patience and pains in his behalf, without the conditions 
that at the same time furnish a limitless variety of character 
tests and also influences guiding him aright derived from 
normal social relations. In a word, within the environ- 
ment of an institution or school he is expected to acquire 
a mental and character status such as will fit him—not to 
live onward in such a place—but to live successfully and 
happily out in the world at large, to understand its language, 
to appreciate its ways, to look on its comedy and tragedy 
with understanding eyes, and be as a man habituated to 
men’s actual mode of living. 

Again, note the kind of personal relation that the hearing 
child possesses with his environment, as compared with 
that of the deaf child to his. What is one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison; what one personality needs 
and consequently draws unto itself from environment 
differs widely from that of another personality. Now, a 
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hearing child under normal conditions exercises uncon- 
scious selection from infancy upward. Out of all the words 
and modes of expression, all the ideas, all the developing 
influences, that surge about his being, he instinctively 
grasps and utilizes whatever his own nature needs and can 
best assimilate. The rest passes over him. No two chil- 
dren are exactly alike; no two will be found at any age 
to have picked up the same vocabulary or ideas; no two 
will be found to have the same inclinations, tastes, or 
talents. Very intimate and close observation of my own 
children has sharply impressed this fact upon me, as also 
the further fact that unless they had considerable freedom 
to exercise this instinctive selection of what each individ- 
uality requires in order to perfect its own adjustment to 
environment, there would inevitably be an arrest of develop- 
ment in various respects. 

I feel almost certain that a very considerable amount of 
so-called stupidity found among deaf children is not innate, 
but imposed upon them by the fact that their relation to 
such environment as they have during the educational 
period of their lives is such as to prohibit individual 
selection in adaptation to individual needs. They have 
no choice but to receive what is prepared and handed out 
to them, whether it be. vocabulary, phrases, ideas, modes 
of recreation, kinds of occupation, companions, ete. The 
hearing child gets his verbal language from scores of 
teachers, as it were; hears multitudes of forms of expression, 
and hears them in the immediate presence of the real 
conditions exciting them. Out of it all, he can fasten upon 
whatever best avails to express his own nature. One 
child’s first spoken word is “Mama;” another’s is “ pretty 
f’ower” (flower); another’s is “cow,” and so on. But the 
deaf child is given an assigned vocabulary and general 
assortment of language forms, some of which might have 
been his voluntary choice as a hearing child, and others 
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not at all. Such is the price paid by him for the acquisi- 
tion of verbal language. If held strictly to expressing 
himself in that form of language alone, then individual 
personality is stifled indeed, and forced into the common 
mould prepared for all alike. 

Now, then, let us revert to the original question, viz., 
does verbal language, as ordinarily acquired by a deaf 
child, afford him the general development his nature needs, 
when no resort to the sign language is permitted? Take 
notice of the following facts in that connection. The 
sign language is a medium of communication through 
which a deaf child can enjoy the selection that a hearing 
child does, for it is a language acquired spontaneously— 
not in formally prepared doses without reference to indi- 
viduality. Again, it is a language that the child can begin 
-to use with remarkable promptness, and thereby put him- 
self in intelligent relation to his immediate environment 
long in advance of attaining the same result via verbal 
language. But, finally, by a judicious use of signs the 
teacher can make up to the deaf child for that terrible isolation 
from all such environment as surrounds the hearing child 
in process of acquiring language in the home, on the play- 
ground, the farm, the street, etc. Nor is there any other 
instrument by which the teacher can accomplish this 
purpose half so effectively as by the language of signs, so 
vivid is its power to stir up minds fed only through vision. 
Nor, again, is there any other way whereby the deaf child 
may profit almost from the day of his entrance into school 
by that which other children will teach him outside the 
class room, for—though we teachers are prone to forget 
it in our constant thought of what we do for our pupils— 
every child learns a vast deal by his contact with other 
children, by his incessant interchange of thought at a level 
and of a kind instinctively natural for the child mind, 
by his conflicts over personal rights, etc., provided he has 
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a means of communication caught by him out of living 
contact with environment, responsive to his own gropings 
for personal expression, and of stirring appeal to his own 
eye-lighted soul. 

In this immediate connection I will mention one striking 
fact that I observed when engaged in the work, and that 
was corroborated by others upon inquiry. I used to notice 
that pupils who came from homes where there were fairly 
intelligent deaf parents or elder brothers or sisters almost 
invariably made better all-round progress than those not 
so conditioned. As a group the average progress made by 
such pupils in mastering English, as well as anything else, 
was more satisfactory than that of all the rest taken as a 
group and averaged. It would be exceedingly interesting 
to know whether this is the experience in all schools for 
the deaf, and an investigation with that end in view would 
be of significant value. I could see no other explanation 
of this curious fact than that deaf children, released early 
from mental slumber by communication with deaf relatives 
via the sign language, had developed mentality to a degree 
that quickly showed itself on attacking the tasks set at 
school. 

And now I have completed the comparison of the two 
modes of communication available to every deaf person. 
In making this comparison it has not been with any idea 
of showing that either should be adopted to the exclusion 
of the other, but rather that both are necessary to those 
whose inner being must commune with the outer world 
through the eyes alone. One further observation upon 
all the above-mentioned differences between the two modes 
of communication, and I shall have finished what I set out 
to say on that subject. 

If this group of differences were submitted to a dozen 
intelligent hearing persons for the purpose of having them 
review the whole and assign emphasis to each difference 
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in proportion to their estimate of its significance, and at 
the same time a dozen intelligent deaf persons were asked 
to do the same, I have no idea that the two sets of opinions 
would coincide. The distribution of emphasis by the 
former would be guided by ideas and feelings born of 
experience in life far different from that of the latter, and 
so would differ from the latter’s distribution of emphasis. 
But, in a matter affecting the lives of deaf people, which 
body of opinions should weigh most with us? This ques- 


tion I shall discuss later. 
JOSEPH A. TILLINGHAST, 
Professor in Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE. A MANUAL OF SIGNS.*— IT. 


SENSATIONS, FEELINGS, AND AFFECTIONS. 


Love.—Press both open hands over the heart, flat, one 
upon the other. 

Hate.—Hold the open hands out toward left side, ends 
pointing up; push hands away and avert face as if pushing 
off some unpleasant object. 

Like.—With the rest of the fingers closed, bring the 
thumb and forefinger up nearly touching the breast, then 
draw them away, bringing-thumb and finger together as if 
the heart was being drawn out toward the object. The 
sign for “please” is also used to mean “like.” 

Dislike-—Extend the hands up partly at one side, with 
middle finger held back by the thumb, the other fingers 
extended and pointing outward; suddenly shoot off the 


*Copyright, 1908, by J. Schuyler Long, Continued from the May 
number of the Annals, page 249, 
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middle finger as in shooting a marble or the game of crok- 
inole. This sign is more for “despise.’”’ “Dislike” is also 
made by sign for “like” followed by “not.”’ 

Make love to.—Hold the closed hands, the middle joints 
of the fingers of one against those of the other, thumbs up, in 
position of ‘ A” except that they are raised above the fore- 
fingers and bent from the middle joint; wiggle both thumbs 
up and down. This sign is also used to indicate the indi- 
vidual object of one’s affections, followed by sex sign. 

Fall in love-—With right hand in position of “V” but 
fingers pointed down, throw the two fingers against the 
palm of the left hand brought out to receive them, palm 
up, and then slide them along the length of the hand. The 
heart is sometimes touched with the middle finger first. 

Flirt-—Extend out both “5” hands, palms down, and 
ends of thumbs meeting; wiggle the fingers with motion 
as in playing a piano. . 

Please, Pleasure, ete.—Rub the palm of the right hand 
over the heart with circular motion. 

Happy, Delighted, Joy, ete.—Throw palm of the right 
hand against the heart several times with a patting motion. 

Cheerful (as to countenance).—Place ends of forefingers 
at corners of the mouth and draw out to represent the 
mouth broadening in smiles, then bring the hands away 
with the fingers moving from the knuckles in a rapid up- 
and-down motion to indicate the “beams of joy” radiating 
from the face, and look as cheerful as you can. 

Sorry, Sorrow, ete.—With the hand in position of “A” 
rub it in a circular motion over the heart, with appropriate’ 
expression. 

Sad, Sadness, Dejezted, Gloomy, ete.—Hold the hands in 
front of the face, fingers extended and apart, and pointing 
up; bring the hand down a little way with a jerk and bend 
the head slightly over as the hand falls, indicating a de- 
jected attitude, 
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Feel.—Place end of the middle finger, with others ex- 
tended and held away, against the heart and draw it up a 
little way. 

Taste.—Place the finger on the tip of the tongue asinact 
of tasting. 

Hear (idea of sound).—Place finger at ear as if listening. 

See (idea of vision).—With hand as in “V”’ bring the 
fingers (forefinger and middle) up astraddle the nose with 
the ends on the face just below the eyes; move the hand 
outward, the ends of the fingers representing direction of 
the sight. 

Look.—Same as “see,” but instead of moving hand as 
above turn the “ V” and point ends of fingers outward. 

Smell.—Move the palm up before tip of nose, as if pre- 
senting something to be smelled. 

Sick.—Place the end of ‘the right middle finger (with 
others extended and held away) on the centre of the fore- 
head and that of the left hand at the pit of the stomach, 
and bend slightly over, as if in some distress. 

Well.—Place hands, one on each side of the breast, palms 
toward you; close the hands as you draw them away and 
. move them down with a jerk. 

Pain.—Place hands in front of you with only forefingers 
extended and pointing toward each other several inches 
apart, then throw them at each other without touching 
the ends together: pain in any part of the body is indicated 
by placing the hands over that part of the body and making 
the motion; for instance, in headache the fingers are thrown 
at each other across the forehead. 

Cross.—Place the hand, pointing upward before the 
face, palm to it; bend the fingers toward face like the 
talons of an eagle, repeating motion several times, and add 
meaning by expression of the face. 

Angry.—With the fingers bent, talon-like, throw hand 
against the waist, partly at one side; give a tearing, upward 
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motion against the body. Sometimes both hands are 
used. 

Quarrel.—Hold the “G” hands out in front of you, fore- 
fingers pointed one toward the other; throw fingers at 
each other, and repeat several times, or let ends of fingers 
drop, and draw up again, imitating motion of roosters 
fighting. 

Fight.—Throw the fists against opposite sides of the 
face at the same time. 

Sweet (including size, form, ete., as well as taste).—Draw 
the ends of the fore and middle fingers, held together down- 
ward, across the centre of the mouth. Used in connection 
with “smell” this means fragrant, ete. 

Sour.—Throw the end of the forefinger toward or against 
the mouth, giving the expression of the face as if tasting 
something sour. 

Bitter—Made same way as for sour, then turn hand 
away and push palm out as if pushing away bitter medicine. 

Friend, Friendship, ete.—Clasp the forefingers, one 
above the other, then bring them apart and clasp them 
again, but in the opposite direction, the hands changing 
their relative positions. 

Enemy.—Draw the hands up, the right close to the body, 
forefinger extended and pointing away from you, and the 
other hand with forefinger in similar position but opposite 
and pointing toward the right finger; then draw both 
hands away, holding them momentarily in a menacing 
attitude. 

Kind, Gentleness, ete.—Place both extended hands in 
front of you, palms toward you, one hand beyond the other 
a few inches; move hands one around the other in a circle 
like cars in a Ferris wheel. 

Cruel, Rude, ete.—Bring both “G” hands out in front, 
forefingers extended, throw the one against the other 
lengthwise, pushing and drawing them alternately in 
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opposite directions, repeating several times, as if thrusting 
a knife blade first with one and then the other as a mosquito 
pierces the skin. The same sign with fingers crossed and 
struck viciously indicates cruelty. 

Mean.—Place the “A” hands together in front of you, 
the middle joints of each hand touching; now raise the 
right hand slightly; bring it down quickly against the left 
so the joints strike those of the left hand, something after 
the manner of striking flint. For shameful meanness rub 
hand against the side of cheek first, as in “shame.” 

Tired, Weary, ete.—With the hands extended down- 
ward, place the ends against the waist in front about six 
inches apart; bend the hands down, the ends still against 
you, until the hands are doubled over and then let them 
drop down in a listless sort of way and stoop the shoulders 
slightly, giving the idea of weariness. 

Tedious.—Place the end of the forefinger on the tip of the 
nose and press it down, bending the head forward slightly 
as if in obedience to the pressure of the finger. 

Funny, Humorous, ete.—Rub the nose downward with 
the ends of the fore and middle fingers two or three times 
and look funny. 

Contempt, Scorn, ete.—Rest the crook of the forefinger 
against one side of the mouth, and thumb against other 
(somewhat like ‘“‘C” pressed against mouth), then bring 
down and represent action of shooting marble from end of 
finger. 

Snub (or turn up one’s nose at).—Grasp end of nose with 
thumb and forefinger, and turn up end of nose, bringing 
hand away from nose in the act. 

Indifference (all the same to me).—Place bent left hand 
in front, fingers pointing up; brush the ends of fingers of 
left hand with the right open hand, first one way with palm 
and then back with back of hand, and repeat several times. 

(2) Or, with right “Y” hand, fingers on under side and 
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fingers pointing outward, give it a slight jerk out and down 
(as in “the same”); then repeat the action but throw the 
hand over toward the left, indicating it is “the same” 
both ways. 

To cut or ignore one.—Holding the hand _ perpendicu- 
larly and at right angles to the face, rub the forefinger, edge 
upward, against the end of the nose, indicating a “stiff 
neck.” 

Fascinate.—Bring the hand up before the face, with 
fingers extended except the thumb and forefinger which are 
brought together as if about to grasp something; bring 
them nearly together and then draw out slowly from the 
face (giving the idea of drawing the attention out), giving 
the face an intent or concentrated look. 

Free, Safe, Save, Relief, ete. (idea of freedom from some 
bondage).—With “S” hands crossed at the wrists as if 
bound, with an apparent effort break the imaginary bonds 
and free the hands, throwing them apart. 

Obey (idea of submission to authority)—Hold “A” 
hands in front, backs down; let both hands drop, opening 
them the while; some carry the hands up toward right 
shoulder and drop from there. 

Disobey (defiance to authority).—With elbow at side 
bend up the arm with the fist on a level with the shoulder; 
bring the elbow out and give a twist to the fist, slightly 
turning the head to indicate defiance. 

Pride.—With fingers closed and thumb extended bring 
end of thumb against the front of body about the waist line 
and with chest thrown out proudly draw the thumb up 
to the centre of the breast. 

Vain.—Bring both “V” hands in front of and slightly 
above the shoulders, one on each side; the ends of the fin- 
gers pointing a little back; bend the fingers simultaneously 
so that they point directly over the shoulders: then straight- 
en, making the motions alternately. 


i 
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Victory, Triumph, etc.—Raise the “A” hand and swing 
it in a circle above the head (at the side) as in waving a 
small flag. 

Hope, Expect (something looked forward to with desire). 
Piace end of right forefinger on centre of forehead; extend 
left hand out and up at an angle of about 45 degrees, palm 
up; now bring right hand away from the forehead and 
place it palm down just above the bend of the elbow; bend 
the right hand down and at the same time the left up and 
repeat several times with a kind of beckoning motion. Or 
move the fingers of both hands in same position as above 
with a shaking motion like playing the keys of a piano. 

Wait.—Extend the left arm out a little away from the 
side, palm up; bring the right hand in the same position 
“‘tandem”’-wise, so the arm rests across the body; work 
the fingers as in playing a piano or a stringed instrument, 
only have the fingers pointing up. 

Wish, Want (something desired).—Hold the hands 
straight out but elbows resting against the sides; hold 
the palms up, fingers slightly bent like the claws of an 
eagle; bring the elbows back, and hold hands as if draw- 
_ing something toward you. 

Not to want, Don’t want.-—Hold hands in similar posi- 
tion, but instead of drawing back turn the hands upside 
down as if dropping out whatever might be in them. 

Wonder, Astonishment.—Throw the extended hands up 
in amazement. 

Surprise.—-Close the thumb and forefinger of each hand, 
the rest of the fingers also closed; place them directly in 
front of the eyes (one at either eye);suddenly open thumbs 
and forefingers, representing motion of opening the eyes 
suddenly and add look of surprise. 

Satisfied.—With a slightly upward motion draw the 
middle finger across the heart (feel) and then raise the hand 
till it strikes the back under the chin. 
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Contented (in sense of relief from anxiety).—Middle finger 
drawn upward across heart (feel); then bring both hands 
up, palms down, edge of forefingers against breast, ends 
touching; draw the hands down while still held against 
the breast, as if pressing the disturbed feeling down. 

Dissatisfied, Discontented, etc.—Plave the palm against 
the breast and then shake the body with a twisting motion 
several times, or make sign “satisfied”’ and “not.” 

Peace.—Clasp hands (shake hands with yourself), then 
turn them over and repeat in opposite direction; then bring 
hands away from each other, palms down, as if stroking 
something on either side in opposite directions. 

Excited.—Bring both middle fingers against the body 
at the front, one on either side, and draw first one then 
the other upward against the body and repeat, moving 
the hands alternately, assuming a nervous manner. 

Endure, Suffer (bear or carry a burden).—Press the 
forefinger against the lips; then move hands up the shoulder 
as if holding the end of something resting thereon; bring 
the shoulders and hands forward a little simultaneously 
as if carrying a burden. Some place the thumb in position 
of letter “A” against the lips instead of the forefinger. 

Pity (feel sympathy for).—Draw the middle finger upward 
against the heart (feel), and then bring the open hand out 
extended toward the imaginary object of pity, making a 
kind of stroking or circular motion with the hand, as if 
giving comfort. 

Earnest, Zealous, Industrious (giving the idea of enthu- 
siasm manifested toward object at hand).—Rub the open 
hands together in an enthusiastic way, a slow or rapid 
manner indicating the degree of earnestness. 

Scare, Frighten, ete.—Bring the “V” hands out to the 
front and side with ends of fingers and thumb held together; 
throw the hands toward the front of the body, and open 
them suddenly so the palms will strike flat and the ends of 
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the hands come about together, and with wide-open eyes 
exhibit frightened look. 

Fear.—Throw the hands up as if warding off impending 
danger, and shrink back. 

Blush.—Draw the end of the forefinger down across the 
lower lip to indicate the red color; bring the hand with 
thumb closed against ends of fingers up to the side of the 
cheek, then holding it easily against the cheek suddenly 
throw out the thumb and fingers to indicate diffusion of 
color. 

Embarrassed, Bashful, Confused, ete.—Draw forefinger 
down over the lower lip to indicate color (red), then placing 
the hands one at the side of either cheek but away from 
them, push them upward in a shaky motion till the ends 
are on a level with the top of the head, indicating confusion. 

Shame.—Place the backs of the fingers of one hand against 
the cheek; bend head slightly against them; draw the 
fingers up against the cheek, and straighten them with a 
motion of throwing the hand off toward the person shamed. 
To indicate self shame, place hands in same position, but 
draw the fingers against the cheek with a twisting motion, 
and do not let it leave the cheek, but draw the head back 
a little as if indicating a shamed feeling. To express 
‘shame on you,” the hand is thrown toward the person in 
an emphatic way while the eyes condemn. 

Warm.—Hold the bent hand up to the mouth as if to blow 
into it; with a slightly upward motion bring the hand 
away slowly and bring the fingers open, one by one. 

If reference is had to the weather or atmosphere, draw 
the forefinger (crooked) across the forehead. 

Hot.—Bring the hand up to the mouth with fingers 
crooked as if ready to take something from it; suddenly 
draw it away and turn it over as if dropping something 
from it in haste. Excessive summer heat is indicated by 
same sign as for warm (drawing forefinger across forehead) 
made with a good deal of emphasis. 
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Cold.—Draw elbows up at side with fists against the 
body and shake the arms and fists. 

Humble.—Bring the “B” hand up to the mouth, placing 
it perpendicularly edgewise against the lips; draw the hand 
down along the centre of the breast and outward toward 
the side, bending the head in humility. 

Don’t care.—Place tips of “and” hand on forehead, bring 
away to one side and throw down with a jerk, opening the 
hands, or, 

(2) Place the end of the forefinger on the end of the 
nose; bring it away partly to one side and throw down 
toward the ground. 

Note: This sign is a rather objectionable slang sign but 
much used to designate lack of interest in, announcement 
that one will have nothing to do with, and to say that one 
does not want anything to do with. 

Ambitious (anxious to put oneself forward).—Placé 
the back of the thumb of “A” hand against breast, and 
with a more or less strong motion bring the hand up and 
outward, giving the body a sympathetic motion to indicate 
pushing oneself forward. 

Note: The same sign with a wilful expression of coun- 
tenance and movement of the head is sometimes made to 
indicate wilfulness. 

Engagement (in sense of a promise binding one, contract). 
—Bring the left “S” hand out with back of hand up; 
bring the right “A” hand out toward it, and, describing a 
small circle with the right hand, bring the right wrist down 
on the top of the left wrist and rest as if the hands had 
become tied together. When it is wished to indieate a 
betrothal, with the thumb and forefinger of the right hand 
grasp imaginary ring on left ring finger, then make sign for 
an engagement. Sometimes the sign for “promise” pre- 
cedes the sign for engagement. 

Jealous, Envy, ete.—Bite the end of the forefinger. 
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To express specifically the idea of envy as different from 
jealousy make sign for jealous, look toward imaginary 
object and make sign for want; 7. e., reach out hands as if 
ready to receive something, fingers in grasping position 
upward, and draw toward self. 

Good-bye.—Place fingers of open hand on the lips and 
throw out hand as in throwing a kiss. The same sign is 
used indiscriminately to greet one, thank one, and bid 
farewell; the circumstances indicate the meaning. 

Hungry.—Bring up hand with fingers and thumb slightly 
bent, the ends against the breast; draw downward, the 
ends of fingers and thumbs against breast, to indicate a 
gnawing sensation. This sign is used to indicate strong 
desire for anything when followed by sign for “want.” 

Feet hurt.—Strike the heart with the end of the middle 
finger of the right “5” hand bent in toward the palm. 
Sometimes the hand is withdrawn and “ flipped” downward. 

J. SCHUYLER LONG, 
Head Teacher in the Iowa School, 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


A CASE OF AURICULAR DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
KENDALL SCHOOL. 


Matilda M- was born on January 5, 1892, and was 
admitted to the Kendall School in September, 1899. In the 
Institution records she is put down as being congenitally 
deaf, with a slight degree of hearing. 

A year after her entrance to school, my attention was 
first drawn to Tillie’s hearing, by observing on one visitor’s 
day that her older sister, wishing to attract Tillie’s notice, 
called in a loud voice, and with a peculiar intonation, the 
single syllable “Till!” The child, whose back was turned 
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so that she could not possibly have seen her sister, whirled 
around instantly. Afterwards, in discussing this incident 
with Tillie’s articulation teacher, the latter said she had 
tested the child’s hearing and was convinced that it 
amounted to nothing. She felt sure that on the occasion 
mentioned Tillie must have seen some motion of her sister 
and that it was merely a coincidence that had made me 
think the child had heard her own name. 

Two years later, in the fall of 1902, on the resignation 
of Tillie’s teacher, the little girl was put into my class 
with several other pupils, for articulation and lip-reading 
for half an hour daily. In the meantime, seeing her con- 
stantly out of school, I had become more than ever con- 
vinced that she had considerable hearing. The first two 
years that Tillie was in my class, I was unable to give her 
as much individual instruction as I should have liked, 


so the development of hearing was not at all systematic. 


What little work she had in that line consisted in giving 
through the ear, without the aid of any instrument, the 
separate vowel and consonant sounds, and then the various 
combinations, exactly as one would begin teaching a child 
_lip-reading or articulation. Tillie would imitate the sound, 
then read it from the lips, and having recognized it in 
that way (for she was already a good little lip-reader) she 
would write it on the black-board. She thus learned that 
certain sounds meant certain elements, and she seldom 
forgot what she once learned. The lessons were very 
irregular, however, and never more than five minutes in 
length, for I did not feel able to take the time from the 
rest of the class. Though whole words spoken in her ear 
still meant nothing to her, she could imitate any voice to 
an absurdly realistic degree and it was her great success 
in the mimicry of all sounds that led me finally,in the Fall 
of 1905, to begin a systematic course of auricular develop- 
ment. I was helped greatly in this by an article by Mrs. 
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Reno-Margulies, published originally in the American 
Physician, and later reprinted in the Annals.* I had also 
met Mrs. Margulies and visited her Summer School at 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, where I had the opportunity 
to see and to talk freely with her pupils. Her success with 
children who had no more hearing than Tillie quite en- 
couraged me. 

The first week of school we reviewed all the vowel and 
consonant sounds learned the year before. On September 
25, 1905, my note-book has the following entry: “Spoken 
once, through left ear, Papa, Tillie, Home, Baby, Sister.” 
These words were purposely chosen as being used most 
frequently by Tillie herself, and they were instantly recog- 
nized. The following were spoken three times, and when 
recognized were written by Tillie on the board: “Myrtle; 
School; Are you well? Miss Ellis; Come; Do you love 
Mamma? How old are you?” 

The next day we were more successful. The following 
questions were spoken only once, and Tillie answered 
them, orally of course, without hesitancy: ‘‘How do vou 
do?” “What is your name?” “How old are you?” “How 
many brothers and sisters have you?’ The questions, 
“Who is your teacher?” and “ Where do you go to school?” 
required repetition. ‘When,’ “what,” “where,” “who,” 
“how,” seemed very difficult to distinguish from each 
other. We had almost endless repetition of these words, 
choosing at random, and gradually getting further from 
the ear. One morning Tillie was doing so unusually well 
that it almost seemed as though the day of miracles had 
returned and that the child’s hearing had been restored, 
when, turning around in great glee, she announced that she 
had been reading my lips in my shadow on the black-board! 
She was immediately turned around and required to shut 


*‘The Development and Improvement of Hearing in the Deaf by 
Methodical Hearing Exercises,” Annals, vol. li, pp. 158-165. 
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her eyes, and did very well. My mouth at this time was 
about three inches from Tillie’s ear. Until then all sounds 
had been spoken with my mouth as close to her ear as was 
possible without actually touching. 

The next entry in my note-book is on October 11. “ Tillie 
has been out of school for a week, and the first two days 
after her return we tried no sounds through her ear, on 
account of drill in lip-reading, and in pronouncing vowel! 
sounds. To-day we had another drill through the ear, 
on ‘what,’ ‘where,’ ‘when,’ ‘who,’ ‘how,’ and no mistakes 
were made. ‘Why’ was added to the list and recognized 
at onee. Tillie heard and understood the following sen- 
tence: ‘Mrs. Fay’s little girl came to see me yesterday 
afternoon.’ This is the longest sentence Tillie has had 
so far. Up to this time, the work with Tillie has been 
individual, and has occupied only about ten minutes a day, 
as she tired easily, but to-day she was required to cover 
her eyes with her hand so that she could not see the rest 
of the class, and the other pupils read the same words and 
sentences from the lips, and spoke them in concert. This 
was a great saving of time.” 

There was one other pupil in the class who had some 
slight degree of hearing, and I gave him five minutes a 
day on the same kind of work with the elements that Tillie 
had had the previous year. In connection with this, it 
may be noted that e was the most difficult vowel for this 
pupil to recognize. He never seemed to get it. One day 
late in November he recognized it instantly. Immediately 
afterwards, however, he looked up roguishly and said, “I 
cannot hear that.”” “How did you know it was e, then?” 
“Because I can hear all the vowels except e. When you 
give the vowels and say the one that I cannot hear, I 
understand it is e!”’ 

Another time I said into this same little boy’s ear:‘ You 
have ink on your trousers.’”’ The word ink was difficult 
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for him to understand, but he finally succeeded for he 
had gotten the sound “ik” and I told him one sound was 
lacking. A guilty conscience made him guess what was to 
follow, for he fairly shouted, “I know! I know! You have 
ink on your pants.” When I said, “ No, not pants,” he said, 
“Oh, I know, trousers.’’ Lewis has a good vocabulary, which 
is of great help. 

In January of this same year, Tillie became so ambitious 
that she often amused herself while I was drilling with 
Lewis, in seeing how many of his sentences she could hear, 
though sitting at quite a distance. On January 24 I 
began combination work with the two pupils, Lewis sitting 
close to me, and Tillie a little farther away. This kind of 
work went on until June, but never for over fifteen minutes 
a day. Unfortunately, Lewis caught a severe cold the 
next summer, and came back to school the following 
September with his little hearing entirely destroyed, so 
that the work with Tillie became individual again, and 
for only ten minutes a day, until this year. 

Now, however, I have a class of four, all of whom can 
hear, Tillie and three others. Two of the others are simply 
hard-of-hearing; in fact one has normal hearing but is 
with us on account of imperfect speech due to a cleft 
palate. The third is mentally somewhat deficient. My 
work this year has been largely in the nature of dictation. 
For the sake of accuracy, I require everything I say to 
be written in note-books.- I began last fall by reading from 
a very simple book. Sometimes we have conversation, 
but. more often stories told by me in simple language, not 
read. Among these have been Rhymes from Mother 
Goose, -Zsop’s Fables, one or two of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
and Cinderella. We have fifty minutes a day. Half of 
this period is devoted to hearing, on the children’s part, 
and the other part to their reading aloud what they have 
written, with special articulation drills when necessary. 
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On Fridays we always play games, hearing games, though 
Tillie is allowed as a special privilege on this occasion to 
read the lips as well as to hear. 

All Tillie’s development of hearing has been carried on, 
so far, exclusive of lip-reading, except in a few cases where 
she could not recognize the word through the ear. Then 
she was allowed to read it from the lips, and drill on it 
alternately by sight and sound. In class she is still required 
to: close her eyes, but she seizes every opportunity, both 
in and out of school, to read the lips, and is fast becoming 
an expert in this direction. By the time she leaves school 
she will be able so to combine her hearing and lip-reading 
that she ought to understand almost any one. None of 
her family can spell on their fingers, so they always talk 
to her. In this way she loses nothing during the summer 
vacation. 

In addition to the benefit she will probabiy have -by 
combining her lip-reading and hearing—for I fear she will 
never have enough of the latter to depend on it alone—it 
seems to me that the greatest benefit she will derive from 
this development of hearing is to her voice. That is 
becoming more natural all the time. 

One or two persons have asked me why I did not use 
the tube with Tillie. For two reasons: first, because of 
the theory I am working out that where the amount of 
hearing warrants it, the development is best secured by 
the most natural means, and, second, because Tillie herself 
has an aversion to the tube, that amounts almost to horror. 
She had that feeling as a tiny girl, before I began to teach 
her. Every once in a while I bring the tube out, thinking 
that the child may overcome her old repugnance, but she 
hates it so, I think it better not to force it on her. She is 
very sensitive to loud noises, and when close to her I speak 
in a perfectly natural tone, sometimes even dropping my 


voice. Once or twice the children have shouted into her 
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ear, out of school hours, and she has become quite deaf 
for a few days; so it is necessary to be very careful. 

There are still some sounds that Tillie has difficulty in 
recognizing—for instance, to her ear, initial r and 1 are 
hopelessly mixed. Words like read and lead, rap and lap, 
rhyme and time sound exactly alike to her. The only way 
she knows which one has been spoken is by repeating 
what she hears, and the correct one is almost always the 
one she didn’t say. The initial breath consonants, such 
as th, f, are also difficult, but as her language grows she 
will get much by the context. Indeed, she is already able 
to do this. 

When I come to fell what Tillie has accomplished, it 
seems very little. But, on looking back to the time when 
she first came to me, and remembering how little she could 
hear then, and considering the very few minutes she has 
been drilled each day, it seems to have been decidedly 
worth while. It has been slow and tedious work, this 
development. There have been times when Tillie did not 
seem to hear at all; discouraging days when there were 
many tears; but the child’s wonderful patience and ambi- 
tion, and her delight when she could hear, have been their 


own reward. 
ELIZABETH PEET, 
Instructor in Gallaudet College and Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT A PUPIL HAS A RIGHT TO EXPECT FROM 
A TEACHER.*—II. 


WuHaT THE ScHooL SHOULD Do FoR THE CHILDREN. 


AMONG certain teachers the idea seems to prevail that 
in their work as teachers, when they simply teach the 
lessons that are outlined for them in their course of study, 
they have done their whole duty. Butwe have come to the 


*Continued from volume li, page 122, 
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idea that school work means very much more than teaching 
the actual lessons that are assigned to us; that it means 
that in some way or other we ought to prepare boys and 
girls for the active duties of life so far as it is possible to 
prepare them in the school. 

The architect of a building has clearly in mind every 
outline and detail of the building before a single inch of 
ground is broken or a single brick is laid; from the foun- 
dation to the roof he sees it all in outline. So the machinist 
sees the machine stand out in bold outline before even a 
single’ hour’s work has been performed. The work of 
teaching the deaf is so important that it would be well for 
teachers to have some sort of a perspective of the work 
they are to accomplish, some sort of an outlook. 

The very first thing that the school should do for the 
children is to develop power of a three-fold nature—physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual. Where the gymnasium is 
wanting, we should teach the child to take care of the body, 
how to exercise it, how to feed it, how to develop it, how 
to endure, how to bear burdens, and how to labor. The 
sight of children walking awkwardly and noisily and 
hollow-chested is too common in institutions where such 
care is not exercised. 

In developing mental power, we teach the child how to 
direct the energies at will in any direction. We impart 
spiritual power to subordinate the lower to the higher 
nature, to live in the upper stories of existence. We should 
exert the influences calculated to elevate and lift the soul 
up into a higher life; towards the light, towards the truth, 
and towards God. Efficiency is the standard by which 
everything in the material and spiritual world to-day is 
judged. 

So the pupil has a right to expect that he shall be enabled 
to attain to such standards of excellence as will call forth 
all the powers of his being, 


What a Pupil Has a Right to Expect. 
Text-Booxs Not ENovuau. 


Our text-books, which give our subjects of instruction, 
are simply means to an end, just as the food we eat is a 
means to an end—the growth and the sustenance of our 
body, and the repairs of waste. The child mind is simply 
to feed upon the things that we teach. The spirit of inves- 
tigation is to be developed. That is one of its inalienable 
rights, and when we simply content ourselves with the 
bibbing of lessons, the spirit of investigation is dulled and 
pupils are satisfied to master the words of the text-books 
and move along on a dead level of monotony. Pupils are 
entitled to encouragement, not only in good thoughts and 
good habits, but in the habit of investigation and self- 
propulsion; and to have developed within them a spirit 
that will lead them forward through difficulty to victory. 
And when we encourage the spirit of investigation, seif- 
activity, self-propulsion, moving along the lines of new 
knowledge, new conquest, then we shall be able in our work 
to develop these pupils in the strength of peace, in the 
sunshine of hope, and in the content of the high aspirations 


of a broad and noble life. Simply lesson stuffing, lesson 
bibbing, will never do it. 


The importance of this development is well expressed 
in “Nature Study in Schools for the Deaf” by Professor 
Day in the Annals for March, 1908. 


PARTNERSHIP IN SCHOOL. 


The child has a right to be treated humanely. What 
a wide field there opens up to the teacher in bringing into 
the life of the child sweetness and sunshine! When chil- 
dren are treated humanely they are taken into partnership. 
Did it ever occur to you that the more you take the boys 
and girls into partnership with you in the hopes, aspirations, 
aims, and purposes of the school, the better it will be for 
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you? There are unhappy homes in the land, simply 
because there is not that sense of partnership between 
husband and wife and among father and mother and 
children. 

Do not make an absolute monarchy of your school. It 
should be a democracy with a leader at the head of it. 
When children are treated as partners in the school, then 
it becomes a school of affirmation and life is not repressed 
by negation. The children are not repressed by “Don’ts” 
everywhere, but they are armed and strengthened by 
affirmation. “Do this” and “Do that,” and the reward 
will come. A Quaker had this to say: “The difference 
between our way of doing and the ordinary school-teacher’s 
way of doing is this: We say, ‘If you don’t do so-and-so 
you won’t be punished,’ and they say, ‘If you do so-and- 
so you will be punished.’” That thought is worth a great 
deal to us. One great object the teacher should have in 
view in teaching is to train the mind of the pupil and 
increase his store of knowledge, and in order to accomplish 
this object there must be co-operation between teacher 
and pupil. There must be a diligent effort on the part of 
the child to master difficult things and a willingness to try. 


A Taste For READING. 


Every pupil has a right to expect that he shall be taught 
to acquire a taste for reading. It will not do merely to 
urge the advantages of reading, or to place a well-selected 
library within his reach. No iron-clad rule will scare a 
pupil into reading, just as you cannot make a horse drink 
water. No good will be gained from the library even if 
a book is taken every week, unless the habit of reading 
has been formed under the skilful direction of an expe- 
rienced teacher. 

Therefore reading should be elevated to the dignity of 
a regular schoolroom exercise. Under the watchful eye 
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of a skilful teacher the pupils will make more tangible and 
satisfactory progress than if left to themselves. This is 
all the more important from the fact that the taste, if 
properly fostered and permanently formed, will last a life- 
time, and then, in after-school years, the deaf will read 
newspapers, books, and magazines with pleasure and profit. 

It must be borne in mind that our pupils will not acquire 
the reading habit if left to themselves except in rare cases. 
We must endeavor to teach it, just as we try to teach lan- 
guage, arithmetic, history, geography, or the habit of 
industry. The question is how much can we do with the 
boys and girls by directing them to sources of information 
in books? An hour spent in this kind of work once or 
twice a week will pay better than the same amount of 
time devoted to the old rut of reciting a memorized lesson 
in geography or history. It will not do to rely merely 
upon our pupils to employ their leisure moments in reading. 

Every teacher ought to have a library in these days of 
libraries. Every teacher ought to have one in his school- 
room, if possible, so that suitable books can be assigned 
for reading purposes, for pleasure or profit. In selecting 
- books, the pupil’s language limitations should be taken 
into consideration. 

While we should encourage our pupils to take an interest 
in the newspaper, we should make it merely a stepping- 
stone to higher things—books and magazines which contain 
much more valuable information. The teacher should 
stand before the boys and girls and inspire them to seek 
knowledge. That is the idea of an education—to fix upon 
them the facts to some extent, and make them believe 
that they can do something better. Make the boys and 
girls realize that it is possible to do something better and 
make them hungry for learning—hungry to know. Then 
the teacher has done something for them better than any- 
thing else he could possibly do. 
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We should not presume too much upon the ability of the 
pupil to get in three or four days what it has taken us ten 
years to get. By teaching the art of reading, along together 
with arithmetic, history, geography, etc., we show the 
pupils that these subjects have certain natural connections 
with other things. Then we come to the good object in 
teaching, and that is to create an interest on the part of 
the pupil. We should never rest until our older pupils 
have acquired a fondness for reading. The investment 
will be found to pay well and beautifully. 


WEIGHING STATEMENTS. 


The pupil should learn to weigh every statement before 
accepting it as a fact; for how can we expect our graduates 
to be cautious or suspicious when they read newspapers 
teeming with glittering misstatements or libelous false- 
hoods if they have never been trained to doubt in school? 
Should we not, then, fix in their minds the habit of proving 
what they know? 

Zach pupil ought to learn to be certain of his knowledge. 
Teachers ought to be positive—they ought to be certain 
in teaching. Get all great facts fastened, not only for the 
time being, but for life. They must be used as the ground- 
work on which you build the superstructure. Many boys 
and girls fail because they have never known what it is 
to be positive about anything. Tell your pupils that you 
were born in 1808, and find out how many will readily 
swallow your statement without suspicion. They are apt 
to take everything told as a fact. They ought to be tested 
now and then. The faculty of discerning between a fact 
and a faney should be cultivated as early as possible—as 
soon as the child is able to think for himself. The habit 
of knowing one is right should be started from the beginning. 
One of the lamentable tendencies in the school of to-day 
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is that we hasten over so many things, and that a pupil 
is not in the habit of proving what he knows. How many 
books are read so hurriedly that we never have the time 
to review them! Ina short time we are disgusted with the 
result, and the pupils are no less disgusted themselves. 
Has the pupil not a right to protest against this injurious 
practice? 

We should, therefore, insist that we not only want to 
fasten in the minds of the pupils these important principles 
and facts, whatever they may be, but in the review we 
want to be absolutely certain to correct wrong impressions 
that may have been made. 

While memorizing should be insisted on in order to 
acquire and retain knowledge, the pupil should be taught 
to make practical use of that knowledge, or to apply it. 
This pedagogical fact impressed itself very forcibly on my 
mind, when a visiting committee visited a certain school 
several years ago. At that time the High Class was noted 
for its ability to memorize all the difficult definitions and 
jaw-breaking words in political geography, even the location 
of every place. But when the cream of the class was 
. placed on the platform to face the inquisition it made 
a miserable failure. Not one of the pupils was able to 
answer the question, “What form of government has the 
United States?” A member of the committee was heartily 
disgusted and declared that the sign-language was respon- 
sible for this failure! . 

Therefore the pupil has a right to expect that he shall 
not only be taught to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
every statement, whether in literature, in politics, in 
economics, in etiquette, in ethics, in science, in religion, 
or in history, but also be taught to be able to answer any 
commonplace question. 
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EXPRESSING CORRECT OPINIONS. 


' Pupils should be given the opportunity to think for 
themselves at an early age, and they will soon begin to 
discuss matters. Thus we give them the opportunity of 
expressing their own opinions or speaking their own senti- 
ments. We should now and then get the boys and girls 
to express their own opinions and beliefs, and then for the 
first time they begin to awaken to a realization of the fact 
that they ought to express opinions. That ought to be 
part of our regular schoolroom work. 

Of course, this cannot be expected of the primary grades; 
but as soon as the pupils are advanced far enough to think 
for themselves, they should be encouraged and drawn out 
to speak their own minds. The teacher should be a living 
encyclopedia in the schoolroom. Great care should be 
exercised in teaching propriety in expressing opinions, 
with common sense as the guide. Liberty (not license) 
should be allowed, but at the same time kept within proper 
limits, and individuality recognized. The reins will some- 
times have to be tightened, since youth is apt to overstep 
in its judgment. No silly sentimentalism nor play for 
sympathy should be countenanced. The will should not 
be crushed, but directed, as has been said. 

It is a lamentable fact that some deaf-mutes parade 
their deafness as a plea for pity when they seek employment. 
This play for sympathy hurts their cause more than it 
helps. While they have a perfect right to demand an 
equal chance with other citizens with all their faculties, 
they must be reasonable and tactful in their demands. 

Therefore the pupil has a perfect right to expect that 
he shall be taught not only to form, but also to express, 
opinions correctly and properly. 
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A Ricut to Happy CHILDHOOD. 


Now I touch another right, and that is a right to a happy 
childhood. That means that the child shall be free in its 
thoughts, aspirations, and hopes, as the birds of the air, 
only it needs guidance. The teacher should be its adviser, 
leader, and father. The child is very much like a polyp, 
every pore is open in every direction to receive information, 
to receive knowledge, to satisfy the cravings from within; 
and the teacher is to lead it to that which will meet its 
desire, and in the gratifying of that desire he will create 
an appetite for more. 

Our children do not receive the attention and care in 
their homes that they ought to receive. It is not wilful 
neglect, but there are so many things pressing upon parents 
for attention. Sometimes it happens that the teacher’s 
duties out in the world are so complicated that he is work- 
ing, as it were, all the time at concert pitch; so many things 
to look after outside that he neglects his work in school— 
the work for which he is paid. An ideal teacher is one 
who throws his whole body and soul into his school work. 
I fear very much that sometimes we sacrifice the happiness 
and serenity, the comfort and peace of childhood, to the 
Moloch of our vanity in making children conform to certain 
things and to certain methods and to certain customs that 
do not bring happiness. We should make the school a 
pleasant place. Boys and girls should be glad to go to 
school, and one of the happiest places in the world is a 
happy primary school. Generally when children are 
unwilling to go to school, there must be something wrong 
with the school. Where there is a genuine partnership, 
there is an opportunity to give the boys and girls that 
broad, sunshiny life which every boy and girl needs. 

The sunflower is homely, but it teaches us a wonderful 
moral lesson as it keeps its face always toward the sun; and 
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even when the sun is not shining it still turns its face toward 
the light, so that if there is a rift in the clouds it may catch 
the sunshine. And when we turn our hearts toward the 
light and truth as they come, whether we have happiness 
in our souls or not, there is a response within and we are 
ready to receive it. Above all, children need it. Let the 
sunshine of a happy heart shine out, and the children will 
respond to it. Boys are the material that will develop 
into men, and if we put them upon their responsibility 
and make them happy now, they will make the better men 
for it. Give a boy a place in the school; make him feel 
that he is in partnership with the teacher. 

We sometimes treat our boys and girls too much as an 
aggregation of human molecules, teaching them in battal- 
ions instead of treating them as individuals and respecting 
their individuality. When you go to a party or a church 
sociable, you do not want to be back in a corner, everybody 
else having a good time and you left alone. These boys 
and girls are very susceptible, and in our thinking and in 
our love and sympathy we ought to reach down to their 
level and put our strong arms of sympathy and love about 
them and let them realize that there is a place for them 
in our consideration and in our hearts. We can do that, 
and should. It is the right of the boys and girls, and we 
must not rob them; if we do God will hold us accountable 
for it, and in the great day will say, “Inasmuch as ye did 
it not unto the least of these ye did it not unto me.” I 
believe that is the responsibility that ought to be laid on 
our hearts, and that is the motive that ought to actuate 
us in our great work. 


IMPORTANCE OF CoRRECT, COMPREHENSIVE, ELE- 
MENTARY IDEAS. 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
correct, comprehensive, elementary ideas or concepts. 
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The educators of the century all plead for the enriching 
of the early ideas or concepts of the child. When Herbart 
contends for a many-sided interest he simply wishes to 
broaden the concepts of pupils. When Rousseau puts 
his Emile out where he will be in touch with nature, it is 
simply that the boy may get clear elementary ideas or 
concepts. This purpose is admirably answered by the 
summer-camp school conducted by Mr. S. G. Davidson, 
of the Mount Airy School. Pestalozzi and Froebel were 
most concerned about the early concepts of the child. The 
rapid rise of the kindergarten proved the wisdom of their 
concern. 

It is, then, on elementary ideas that the greater structure 
of education is to be built. How important, then, that 
those ideas should be clear, correct, and comprehensive, 
especially at the start! 

In teaching elementary geography it is not possible to 
do so except through the child’s own experience. We 
appeal to his imagination, but only to what he has gained 
through his senses. No amount of explanation can have 
the least effect in an attempt to give the average child an 
idea of any object unless it appeals to him through his 
sense knowledge. The country child experiences little dif- 
ficulty in getting pretty fair concepts of valleys, plains, 
rivers, lakes, and mountains, because he has sense knowl- 
edge on which to build through his imagination. 

The city child, on the other hand, very readily under- 
stands through the bustle about him the life in the manu- 
facturing or commercial centre. 

The boy living on the border of a great city has the 
advantages of both of these. 

In the study of geography the memory should simply be 
a means to the end. The relations of cause and effect, otf 
resemblance and contrast, in topography and climate 
should be clearly explained. Various portions of the 
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earth’s surface and their different inhabitants and asso- 
ciations with historical events should play an important 
part. 

All teachers recognize the value of the picture as an aid 
in teaching the sciences. Not the picture itself only, but 
the language, should be simple. The lessons in elementary 
geography prepared by one of the instructors in the Western 
Pennsylvania School, specially for his own class, commend 
themselves to me as an excellent aid in teaching geography. 
Revised and carefully edited, they would be a valuable 
addition to the course of study in any school for the deaf, 
especially for supplementary work. The pupil has a right 
to expect that the teacher shall see that his elementary 
ideas are correct and comprehensive throughout the whole 
school course. 


FAILURE IN ARITHMETIC. 


Many of our pupils fail in arithmetic to-day, mainly 
because they have never been taught how to read—they 
do not know how to read the question. That is the trouble 
with a boy who begins to solve a problem. You ask him 
to read it. If he still hesitates, tell him to read it, and 
keep on telling him to read it until he does understand it. 
Nine times out of ten he has never read enough of it to 
comprehend it. Never permit him to indulge in or resort 
to guess work, as is too common. Be strict at the start; 
commence with that requirement and keep it up through- 
out the whole school course. 

From the very beginning a thorough mastery of the 
four processes as applied to whole things and to parts of 
things should be insisted on. First in the conerete and 
then in the abstract, drill, drill, drill until the child does 
all kinds of work without conscious effort. Not this only, 
but also a constant drill in the language forms used in 
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arithmetic should be kept up until the child fuliy under- 
stands the meaning. 

How unfortunate is the advanced pupil who cannot 
successfully wrestle with a problem in subtraction or 
division! Except in a few cases, the fault lies with the 
method of instruction. Therefore every pupil has a right 


to expect that he shall be started right. 
BREWSTER R. ALLABOUGH, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institute, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
First Grade. 


LANGUAGE teaching occupies, and always will occupy, 
the prominent place in the thoughts of all educators of 
the deaf. For language is the magic key which opens the 
door to the wisdom of all ages and is the only means by 
which the deaf can be restored to their rightful place in 
society. 

The children come to us with a mass of sense impressions 
gained chiefly through sight. Owing to their lack of 
hearing these impressions remain in an embryonic state. 
According to Baker, “We may perceive objects and recall 
images without language, but it is difficult to think without 
language.” As a result we find mental growth retarded, 
and the deaf child, shut out from intercourse with those 
surrounding him, living to a great degree in what might 
be termed the “sense period.” 

To the teacher remains the task of compensating for 
this loss by giving the child the language whereby he may 
establish a means of communication with those around 
him. Only in this way can we open up to him the great 
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realm of thought and place him on an equal footing with 
his hearing brother. 

Just how we are to go about this language building is 
the vital question. We must recognize the fact that we 
are dealing with unusual conditions. The deaf child is 
unable to take and retain the various forms of language 
with the same rapidity as a hearing child who, from birth, 
lives and moves and breathes in a world of language. 
Necessarily our procedure must be slow if it is to be sure, 
and if we would save the child from being swamped in a 
sea of words. 

Right here let me emphasize the futility of ‘“ working 
for words.” Especially during the first year, there is the 
danger of working for the increase of a vocabulary, regard- 
less of whether the child has actually made each worl 
his very own and can fully grasp the mental picture each 
one is supposed to convey. 

Let us be honest with ourse'ves and with the children 
put under our care. If fifty words are all they are able 
to take and master during the year, let it be fifty words. 
A little well learned is worth infinitely more than a smat- 
tering of many things and nothing well done. 

T. G. Rooper says: ‘That education is best, not which 
imparts the greatest amount of knowledge, but which 
develops the greatest amount of mental force. The mind 
must have leisure to work by itself on the materials sup- 
plied, otherwise the thinking faculties become paralyzed. 
and dead knowledge becomes a substitute for living. 
* * * Cramming is the rapid acquisition of a great 
deal of knowledge; education is mastering a small amount. 
Cramming stultifies; education develops the thought 
powers.” 

Care should be taken that correct forms, from the first, 
are used in expressing ideas, bearing in mind that we are 
not working for the present alone, but are laying the 
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foundation upon which all future language is to be built. 
These correct forms must be memorized and a great deal 
of time spent in drill before they become “a working 
knowledge” and the child is able to use them continuously 
in speech or written language. 

Drill must, necessarily, occupy a large space in the early 
school life of the deaf child. All the simplest forms must 
be gone over and over before they become thoroughly 
fixed in his mind and incorporated in his daily language. 

With the teacher lies the power to make this drill work 
a dead, lifeless performance or one full of vital interest. 
By varying ever so slightly, we can keep the child’s mind 
wide-awake and active and guard against the monotony 
of such work improperly conducted. There are a hundred 
and one ways in which this can be done, and the diserim- 
inating teacher, after she has studied her class, will not 
be long in finding them out. 

Many of the errors our children make may be traced to 
the fact that original work is demanded of them before 
they have become familiar with the sentence forms used 
to express these ideas. 

Originality is our goal, and if the elementary work is 
systematically planned, originality will be the result. 
But, as the artist must understand the handling of his 
brush and pigment before the masterpiece is created, even 
so must the deaf child master the rudiments of the English 
language before he is able to do much along the line of 
originality. 

Every primary room should have a cupboard well filled 
with objects. Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
“object-teaching.” In the words of Professor Hailmann 
(applied to hearing children but equally true of the deaf): 
“Our children would reach a by far more thorough insight 
into language if in our teaching we were to connect the 
words more with the real things and objects designated. 
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Language would then cease to be for them merely a system 
of sounds and words and would become a real living organ- 
ism * * * born from life and generating life.”’ 

Classified charts—one containing animals, another house- 
hold furniture, and still others for clothing, flowers, ete., 
are convenient as well as useful in the eariy stages of 
language development and later on may be used for refer- 
ence. These might be made by the children themselves 
as they learn the names of the various articles. 

The use of pictures in descriptive work is invaluable. 
Pictures representing their own daily experiences or the 
operations going on around them in the home, street, or 
field, open up a line of work which can be made intensely 
interesting to the child as well as adding greatly to his 
power of thought and expression. 

Conversational periods, journals, and news items all 
contribute their quota toward the building up of .the 
whole language scheme. During the latter part of the 
first year, a few minutes set aside each day for general 
conversation will be of great benefit in helping the child 
to express his own ideas as well as in helping the teacher 
to discover wherein the child’s weakness lies. 

In my mind it is a mistake to lay down a hard and fast 
rule in regard to writing journals every day. There are 
days when there is nothing worth recording and if the 
thing is foreed the real spirit of journal writing is lost. 

Simple stories (for reproduction) written by the teacher, 
in language within the range of the class, form an inter- 
esting and beneficial change in the program, even when 
the children have only been in school a short time. Where 
are the little ones who are not interested in the mother 
bird that built her nest in the tree or the old gray cat and 
her kittens? It is the old familiar things that our children 
love. 

After the children have learned to read print, the primers 
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become a never-ending source of joy. Enthusiasm runs 
high when familiar words and sentences are found in 
“books.” Then, later on, simple stories may be read. 

Through these homely beginnings we are led to hope 
that each one may be inspired, as he advances, to read 
for himself and find the riches in the literature by which 
he is surrounded. Some one has said: “Reading, which 
necessarily implies a living knowledge of language, lifts 
man beyond every other known creature and brings him 
nearer the realization of his destiny. Through the prac- 
tice of this art he attains personality. * * * It con- 
nects him clearly and definitely with the past and future, 
brings him into universal relationship with the nearer 
things, and gives him certainty concerning the most remote.”’ 

Speaking more specifically, my experience has proved 
that, in the first year, the sooner sentence work is com- 
menced the better it is for the child. Every child that is 
alive has a mind teeming with ideas which must find 
expression in some way. How much better it is to express 
that idea as a complete whole at the earliest possible time 
and thus avoid forming the ‘word habit.”’ 

Following this idea, when the class has about ten nouns, 
the first verbs are introduced, taking naturally see, have, 
want, has, etc., as the ones that the child needs most, 
at this stage, to express what is going on about him 
or to make known his own desires. 

Later, follow the action words ran, fell, sewed. Then, 
as their minds reach out beyond the confines of the school- 
room, gave, went, came, got, etc., are taught. Special 
drill is given on the verbs to be and to have. 

Verbs are used in the past tense as a rule. The present 
is used for commands and toward the latter part of the 
year the future is introduced. 

Action work occupies a large place. First the simple 
action is performed: 
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I ran. 

You walked. 
We hopped. 
Mary fell. 


Later we take the verb with the object: 
Lyle broke a pencil. 

Then the prepositional phrase: 
Nora stood on the chair. 


The compound subject and predicate are carried along 
with the foregoing. After this, definite work on the pro- 
nouns is begun, perhaps in this manner: 


Stella sat on the bench. 

She cut some paper. 

Theo made a snow-ball. 

He threw it. 

Elsie put an apple into her pocket. 
Alvin wrote his name. 


Verbs learned in this way are each used in various 
sentences so that the child may not associate certain verbs 
with certain objects and feel that that is the only place 
for them. 

Names of the common objects in the home and school, 
parts of the body, clothing, food, names of animals, class 
names of people, 7. e., woman, man, boy, girl, names of the 
children in the class, their brothers and sisters, also the 
teachers with whom they come in contact, roughly speak- 
ing, cover the nouns taught. 

With the teaching of number, the plurals of the nouns 
already learned are taught. First those of regular and 
later those of irregular formation. 

Besides the colors, adjectives such as good, bad, sick, 
well, old, new, ete., are used, 
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Ordinarily the prepositions would be in, on, under, at, 
to, jrom, and the adverbs now, not, to-day, yesterday, anc 
to-morrow. 

The questions used include the following forms: 


Where is? are? 

What is? are? 

Who? How many? 

What did you do? he or she do? 
What did Mary do? 

What color? Can you? 

Are you? Is or are there? 

What do you see? or want? 
What have you? What has Mary? 
What do you want to do? 

What do you like to do? 

Where did you go? 

Do you like ——? 


Under the head of General Questions come the following: 


What is your name? 

How old are you? 

Where do you live? 

How many brothers have you? 
How many sisters have you? 


Various salutations and acknowledgments are taught, 
such as: 


How do you do? 

I am well, thank you. 

Thank you. 

You are welcome. 

Good morning. Good afternoon. Goodbye. 


When all is said and done, however, we find that no 
course of study or outline of work can be made which will 
meet the necessities of all the different classes that come 
to us, except in a general way. 
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All such things are only suggestive and every teacher 
must be the judge of what her particular class is able to 
accomplish and, having made up her mind, set to work 


to see that each child comes up to that standard. 
ALICE T. COBURN, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School for Deaf, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE. 
Second, Third, and Fourth Years. 


To teach the deaf to express ideas clearly, exactly, and 
easily is an art of no mean order, and our first and last 
effort in the education of the deaf should be directed to 
that end. If ever the deaf child is ab‘e to use language 
correctly, the foundation must be built slowly and steadily. 
This cannot be hurriedly done, if it is to be successful. 

Every teacher of a primary class should remember that 
his is the work of laying foundations, and it is worthy of 
note that the manner of building a foundation varies with 
each child, but the plan may and should be general. We 
should first get a clear conception of what we have to deal 
with. The minds of deaf children when they enter school 
are blanks so far as knowledge of language is concerned. 
Some one has said, “‘ Worse than mere blanks, for blanks 
can be easily filled up, while it is a difficult task to reach 
these blanks of mind in order to put anything like intel- 
ligence into them.” 

The first imperative need of the deaf child is the home 
language, with which to express his own necessities and 
desires; to tell of his experiences, and to ask questions 
regarding persons or things that interest him. 

This line of language work is begun in the first grade, 
as soon as the child has acquired a vocabulary sufficient 
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to express a few easy sentences. A number of question 
forms and statements which express the every-day needs 
and desires are taught. 

As he advances to a higher grade, his great need is to 
be taught to use daily the language already acquired. 
Then it is not how much does the child know, but how 
much. can he do with what he already knows. Often the 
habit has been formed of making one word suffice for a 
sentence, because of his limited vocabulary. This habit 
clings to him till he has reached the higher grades, if not 
persistently watched and corrected by the teacher. 

As he acquires new words, he must be taught to use a 
complete sentence in every instance. It takes constant 
and careful watching on the part of the teacher to do this. 
Not watching the pupil so much as watching herself or 
himself. It is so much easier to grant or deny a request 
at once, when a pupil says, “ Paper” or “Water,” than to 
take time to have him give the complete sentence, “ Please 
give me some paper,” or “I want some water;” but without 
this constant care, to see that he uses the language taught 
him, our efforts will fail to bring the results we desire. 
It helps the pupil very much to have the teacher always 
use a complete sentence when speaking to him. 

Conversational language should be taught, drilled on, 
and used incessantly; so that it eventually becomes a 
matter of habit. 

It is the frequency with which words are presented to the 
mind that impresses them upon the memory. Therefore, 
repetition, constant repetition, must be one law to guide 
us throughout all the grades, and the watchword must 
be Practice. 

At first the hearing child gets his vocabulary wholly 
from conversation in the home and becomes familiar with 
all expressions pertaining to the household, the garden, 
the farm, the domestic animals, and things around the 
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home; while the deaf must needs learn all these in the 
schoolroom. Hence it is absolutely necessary to have all 
the objects about which we talk in the schoolroom to show 
the child, or take him to see them if they cannot be brought 
to the class room; that he may associate the language we 
teach him with the proper objects. 

It is necessary that the deaf be taught fairly well the 
language of the household, farm, garden, of sickness, 
dress, trade, and social life, before they are given text- 
books to study; for our books assume such knowledge 
on the part of the pupil. 

All new words given should be explained with the use 
of objects and pictures, and simple definitions given to be 
studied. Teach new names, not in a haphazard way, 
but logically. Associate them in groups, according to 
certain distinguishing characteristics of the things named. 
This will help very materially to strengthen the pupil’s 
grasp of the full significance of class names. The word 
“fruit”’ will stand for a very clear idea after some twelve 
or more kinds have been named and studied; likewise the 
words “tools,” “foods,” “vegetables,” ete. 

Mistakes in the arrangement of words into sentences 
are characteristic of the deaf, and it seems that the larger 
their vocabulary grows, the more mistakes they make. 
It is hard to account for such transpositions as “ Flour 
is made of bread,”’ ‘‘ The snow is covered with the ground,” 
“The skin of the cow is made of leather,’ etc. 

While these errors are absurd, the remedy is not so 
obvious nor so easily applied in the case of primary pupils, 
where abstract reasoning is not attempted. The best 
remedy I have found is to write the sentences correctly 
and require the pupil to study them; then use them fre- 
quently in conversational lessons. ‘ 

It behooves us as teachers to adopt every possible means 
of determining just what are the misconceptions, mistaken 
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association, and lacking information of our pupils, which 
in time sow the seed for an endless harvest of tares in the 
pupils’ written work. 

In order to obtain some information in regard to the 
mistakes of my present class, I kept a classified record, 
for four or five weeks, of all their mistakes made in original 
work. I found that forty-one per cent of all the mistakes 
made related to the use of the verb. This shows that how 
to teach the verb properly is the most important question 
the primary teacher has to solve. Teaching verbs prop- 
erly brings all other elements used in sentences into the 
lessons. 

Observation of results has proved that the past tense 
should be taught first. As the child must see the idea first, 
if the words convey a mental picture, there is no better 
way to present the idea than by action work. When the 
child has grasped the idea, never lose an opportunity to 
lead him to use it. The present or habitual form should 
follow the past, and perhaps a little work with the future 
may be done in the first year. 

During the second year, new sentence forms are intro- 
_duced involving the use of transitive and intransitive 
verbs, with time phrases, and adverbs of time. A list of 
time phrases is p!aced on the wall slate as they are intro- 
duced, under the heads of “often or now,” “ before,’ and 
“by and by.” The forms of all verbs must be written 
out under the same heads, with singular and plural forms 
of the habitual tense, as, ‘one takes, many take.” In 
correcting mistakes the pupil is led to find the right form 
of the verb by referring to the time phrase in the list and 
the form of the verb under the same head; thus he learns 
to associate the right form of the verb with the time phrase 
in his sentence. 

So many new verbs must necessarily be taught during © 
the second year, that usually no new forms are given; but 
a thorough drill must be kept up on all the verbs learned. 
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These drills must be varied so they will not become monot- 
onous or uninteresting. It is one thing to go through a 
verb drill, but. quite a different proposition to get each of 
twe!ve pupi!s to make a ready and natural application of 
what has been drilled upon. Herein lies the skill of the 
teacher. 

During the third year, the forms in which “ask” and 
“tell” occur are given. The question forms of the verb, 
and the negative forms, are added to the habitual and past 
tenses, with the number. The present progressive is 
given next under the head of “now not finished,” with 
number. All new verbs given are written by the pupils 
in all these forms and studied in connection with the time 
phrases. 

The pupils write sentences with each form or give them 
orally. Frequent reviews of all the verbs must be given, 
especially of the irregular verbs which are so hard -to 
remember. 

Even up to the fourth year, action work is very neces- 
sary in teaching such verbs as buttoned, unbuttoned, tied, 
untied, put on, took off, and the phrases, wrong side out, 
right side out, shook hands with, ete., to give the pupils a 
clear idea of the meaning of the words and phrases. 

These must be reviewed again and again, as our pupils 
seldom see them used except in the schoolroom. They 
are not unfamiliar with the acts, but are at a loss for words 
with which to express them. 

The perfect tenses are given only incidentally, as a pupil 
tries to express a thought requiring them or some thought 
in the lesson requires them. 

The teaching of verbs should be hastened so far as 
consistent with thoroughness and avoidance of confusion ; 
and drill upon them should be persistent, and continue 
till the day of graduation; for the school course is none 
too long for our children to master them. 

Pronouns must have a prominent place in our language 
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work, and frequent drills or tests must be given all through 
the primary grades. In the second year, I have found 
the “five-slate system” very helpful in teaching pronouns. 
For the third and fourth grades, keep a list of all the per- 
sonal pronouns on the wall slate, under the headings of 
“Who?” “Whose?” and “Whom?” for the children to 
refer to, both in writing lessons and in correcting their 
mistakes. 

In giving relative pronouns, I often draw a face in the 
letter “o” in who, whose, and whom to show that they are 
use for persons. Writing sentences with each of the 
pronouns and filling blanks in elliptical sentences are 
required of the pupils frequently. 

I teach no technical names of grammar, except “ pro- 
noun” in the third year and “noun,” “verb,” “adjective, ”’ 
and ‘‘adverb” in the fourth year. 

There is an endless array of expressions and terms used 
in the every-day language of hearing children, who pick 
them up unconsciously, that we must teach our children 
in the schoolroom; and it is necessary to begin this work 
in the primary grades, and try to have the children under- 
stand the meaning of them and use them. One must have 
a general plan for teaching language, but the methods used 
must be varied to suit the mental ability of the pupils, and 
every device possible employed to lead the pupils to use 
all the language they acquire. 

Conversational games, especially in the oral classes, 
help in lip-reading and in leading the pupils to think for 
themselves. 

Our lessons in letter writing are good tests of the pupils’ 
ability to use the language we have taught them, and the 
funny mistakes we find in the letters are only straws on 
the surface which show which way our efforts should be 
directed. 


MARY D. FONNER, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


FARMING AS AN OCCUPATION FOR THE DEAF. | 


To a young person about to choose a vocation for life 
the most important thing to be sure of is that his choice 
be right; that it be a work which he can do and do well. 
But if he have a physical disability which would handicap 
him in his work it is doubly important that no mistake be 
made. Deafness is a very serious handicap, a fact which 
is readily acknowledged by the great majority. But 
there are a few teachers and friends of the deaf who claim 
not so to believe, and they try to impress their belief upon 
their pupils and deaf friends in order, as they fondly 
imagine, to get out of them more effort toward the accom- 
plishment of things. This is a cruel, wicked wrong. Let 
them but stop and think a moment what deafness really 
means. They will find upon reflection that the full depth 
of its meaning is beyond the power of the mind to compre- 
hend—beyond the reach of language to express. Deafness 
means Deafness, and there is no other word or group of 
words, however many or however wondrously put together 
they may be, that can define the full meaning of it. 

It is intended in this paper to treat of the suitableness 
and advantages of farming as an occupation for the deaf, 
comprehending, of course, its collateral branches, such as 
stock raising, poultry raising, and bee keeping, gardening, 
fruit growing, ete., and to state from a practical experience 
some truths in support of the assertion that it is the best 
and most suitable occupation in which the deaf can engage. 
This claim is not original, however. It has often been 
made, and those who believe it to be true are becoming 
more numerous every year. 

Many persons, without serious reflection no doubt, give 
as a reason for their belief the statement that “it places 
the deaf upon a more equal] footing with the hearing than 
any other occupation.” With this I must disagree. /¢ 


does not. The modern farmer has to do business, and more 
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kinds of business, with more people in the course of a year 
than does the average book-keeper, accountant, printer, 
teacher, or other persons similarly employed; and the 
more persons a deaf man has to deal with in the course of 
his work the greater is his handicap. 

My reasons for supporting the proposition are: (1) It 
is the most healthful of all occupations; (2) is a pleasant 
calling; (3) is just as honorable; (4) is just as profitable; 
(5) is more independent; and (6) is more permanent than 
any other business is likely to be. 

(1) Taking up my first reason—its healthfulness, I 
believe this will be conceded by all, and on this point I need 
not dwell further than to state that there is something 
about getting out in the sun and fresh air and into contact 
with the soil that wonderfully uplifts a person physically. 
Properly clothed, no one need fear being out of doors, no 
matter what the weather may be. Even the consumptive 
is now told by the physician that there is hope, yea, almost 
a certainty in many cases, of being cured by a life, day 
and night, out of doors. 

(2) The next reason—its pleasantness—will not be so 
readily granted. It depends largely upon personal ineli- 
nation. It will not be pleasant for the person who is 
afraid of soiling his person or clothes. It is proper, how- 
ever, to state right here that I believe the average farmer 
is a cleaner man outwardly and inwardly, physically and 
morally, than the average person engaged in other occu- 
pations. A man may get more pleasure out of farming 
than from almost any other calling by virtue of the fact 
that the farmer is the freest man in the world to-day— 
but of this more later. 

Some persons, however, who have inherited or acquired 
riches and do not have to toi} for a living, make life more 
pleasant for themselves by engaging in some form of farm- 
ing. Many others who toil at other occupations for a 
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living go to the soil and till it for the mere p‘easure they 
find in seeing plants and flowers grow and b!oom. Mo- 
hammed was a great philosopher and he said to his discip!es: 
“Tf any man have two loaves, let him sell one and buy 
some flowers of the white narcissus; for the one is food for 
the body and the other is food for the soul.” This is a 
wonderful truth and explains the reason of the p'easure 
these two classes of persons, as we!l as those who farm 
for a living and love their business, get out of it. They 
find “food for the soul” in it; and what after all is p!easure 
but “food for the soul?”’ y 

(3) Its honorableness. We have Holy Writ to support 
our third reason. Farming is the only business enjoined 
upon man by God. He created man out of the dust of 
the earth and placed him in a garden to live and enjoy 
the fruits of the earth; and when he sinned and was sent 
forth from the garden he was still to live off the fruits. of 
the earth, but must first till the earth to make the fruits 
grow. Out of this all other occupations grew, and in each 
and all the toilers toil only that they may eat of the fruits 
of the earth. 

(4) What of our fourth reason—its independence? 
Merely this: ninety-nine farmers out of every hundred 
are their own masters and the masters of others as well: 
and nine out of every ten, perhaps more, of them started 
at the foot of the ladder as day laborers; at least, that 
number who so start to-day may reasonably expect to get 
up near the top of the ladder by putting forth reasonable 
effort. Is this true of other occupations? No! No! 
Many times, No! With the deaf we might say No! every 
time and strike the bottom truth. The Civil Service is 
closed to the deaf now and there is no hope there; the 
profession of teaching is becoming increasingly harder for 
him to enter each year and its top round is absolutely 
beyond his reach under present conditions. (I believe 
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there is no good reason for this condition of affairs and that 
a change of policy will yet be forced upon the management 
of schools that will compel the employment of more deaf 
teachers. ) 

To enter the print shop or factory means for nearly all 
who do so a life of s!avery for one’s daily bread, often in 
foul and filthy buildings, in contact with consumptives 
or persons suffering from other contagious diseases. None 
of these offer permanent employment. There is ever 
present with them a!] that dread of the laboring man— 
loss of emp:oyment. With the farmer it is different. He 
is his own employer and his own time-keeper. 

(5) The profitab!eness of farming as an occupation for 
the deaf depends upon one’s meaning. I mean by it 
good, honest, healthful, satisfying living—a living for the 
body and for the soul—for the man and his wife and chil- 
dren. This, I claim from experience, it is easier for the deaf 
man to get on the farm than anywhere e!se; and he has a 
reasonable hope of getting more of this there than any- 
where else. He does not have to stake a'l on one venture. 
He can diversify his business, having side lines such as 
poultry, bees, stock raising, etc., and if one thing fails 
something else succeeds. Herein lies one great advantage 
that the farmer—especially the deaf farmer—has over 
men in other emp‘oyments. In other employments the 
husband is nearly always the so!e support of the family. 
This is not true on the farm. The wife and children can 
take entire charge of these side lines in many cases and 
often almost doub!e the family income. As an illustration 
of what can be done by the wife of the deaf farmer I may be 
excused if I become a bit personal and state that my wife 
adds about $100 per year to the family income from turkeys, 
which are cared for only about five or six weeks when 
quite young. That is $100 for a month’s work. Then 
comes more from chickens—all we can eat and many to 
sell. Still more comes from the sale of butter and honey. 
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I know also of a farmer’s daughter who raises chickens, 
turkeys, ducks, geese, cows, sheep, and pigs. Her bank 
book would make the average lady teacher, saleswoman, 
or office girl envious could she but see the inside of it and 
note on which side the balance lies. 

(6) That farming is a permanent occupation is true 
because it rests entirely with the farmer himself whether 
he shall quit or not. There is nobody to discharge him, 
no one to order him on a strike, no one to shut him out, no 
loss of occupation on account of hard times. He cannot 
be discriminated against to any hurt by those higher up. 
There is none higher up. He enjoys the fruits of his own 
labor more than any other man. No one gets his reward 
away from him. He is the architect and the builder of his 
own fortune. 


ROBERT 8S. TAYLOR, 
Mount Olive, North Carolina. 


THE THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF- 
MUTE. AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE 
TRUE FOUNDATION OF DEAF-MUTE _IN- 
STRUCTION.*—I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


REALLY to understand the thought and language of the 
deaf-mute is nothing else than to comprehend thought 
itself. Through a proper conception of the order and 
nature of thought we also learn to recognize the true con- 
nection between the thought and the language of the 
deaf-mute. 


*“Das Denken und das Sprechen des Taubstummen, Eine Unter- 
suchung iiber die wahren Grundlagen des Taubstummen-Unterrichtes.”’ 
Published by A. W. Zickfeldt, Osterwieck, Harz. Translated, by per- 
mission of author and publisher, by Paut Lanas, M. A., Instructor 
in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin, 
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Thought upon any object or question leads us to a 
constant correction of our knowledge and its connection. 
“Thinking is correcting oneself.”” The dialectic develop- 
ment of a thought in general can therefore also serve as a 
suggestion how to study the historic development of the 
problem of deaf-mute instruction. 

The basis of all knowledge is the idea. It contains the 
component parts which must pass through our mind to 
reach a “higher unity” of our conceptions. In the case 
of a difficult thought problem it is impossible for the mind 
consciously to follow all the different sides of the thought 
at the same time. It must first be satisfied to attempt a 
solution of the problem from one side. 

The investigator who attempts the solution of a certain 
problem will naturally always be directed to the path 
which lies nearest to his subjective knowledge and _ his 
practical desire. A single determination of thought, a 
certain side of the problem, becomes the loadstar of his 
reflection and the incentive of his action. In this way the 
thought itself becomes biased; but all bias has the tendency 
to combat the (apparent) opposite. Meanwhile motives 
to practical action are received from the other side of the 
thought also; in this way a second avenue for the solution 
of the problem is offered. Thus two tendencies are created 
which oppose each other not only theoretically but also 
in practice. The natural result is a bitter struggle between 
these two tendencies. Should one tendency become the 
victor in the struggle, for the reason that it can show outer 
results and the largest number of adherents, one is often 
led to believe that on its side lies the “full” truth and one 
praises the power of its idea. If the time is favorable, 
this thought will rule for a long time and the opposite 
opinion hardly again come to its rights. Both ideas are 
united by the knowledge that the idea in a certain form 
can contain only relative truth, and that in the so-called 
opposite direction there must also be germs and deposits 
of truth; but these must under no circumstances be neg- 
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lected if the thought is to attain the power of conviction. 
What is true in the suppressed idea may revive at any time 
and arouse contradiction anew. Then the thought passes 
through that process of correction which leads to the truth: 
what is really true in the vanquished idea must be per- 
ceived and recognized and led to a “higher unity” in which 
the truth of both tendencies may unite. 

This unity may only be found by the scientific recognition 
of what is true. The truth, when it comes to the bridging 
of opposites, does not lie conveniently in the middle, but 
higher. One cannot simply mix the substance of thought 
of the one tendency with that of the other, but must 
understand their organic and natural connection. In this 
way the thought in its whole extent assumes another 
meaning, and one judges the single tendency in a different 
manner from before. 

It is easier for the individual to cling to a biased point 
of view than to go beyond it in thought and action. To 
do this, one must acknowledge his point of view as biased; 
one must feel that in the chain of thought this or that link 
is missing or has been wrongly dropped out. One must 
further perceive how far the other opposite view is justified ; 
one must enter into its current of thought before one passes 
final judgment. Only after the thought has been studied 
in all its details, and the truth has been developed by taking 
the opposite sides of the thought organically together and 
in mutual aid of each other, does one find that what for- 
merly seemed incongruous and hostile is logically and 
actually connected; that the one element cannot be thought 
of without the other and can therefore not really and 
naturally be carried out alone. 

In this way one learns “to correct oneself by passing 
hither and thither from one tendency to another.’’* 


*See Dr. Baron von Brockdorff, “ Die Geschichte der Philosophie und 
das Problem ihrer Begreiflichkeit’’ [The History of Philosophy and the 
Problem of its Comprehension], A. W, Zickfeldt, Osterwieck, Harz, 1908. 
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CHAPTER I. 


RETROSPECT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF 
Dear-MvuTE INSTRUCTION. 


“One does not pass into the heaven of wisdom by one road or in one 
direction; one must first have wandered in an opposite direction and 
must then take the same road again,’’—Cay von Brockdorff. 

The idea of deaf-mute education includes, theoretically 
as well as practically, as component parts the sign language 
and word language. Both are united logically and actually, 
but to this hour their true connection has been overlooked 
and they have been regarded as incongruous opposites. 

From the beginning there existed the opposition between 
the sign language and word language. The French Abbe 
de l’Epée took the road of the sign language. He taught 
his pupils through signs and in signs. About the year 1770 
he established the first school for the deaf at Paris. Samuel 
Heinicke represented the idea of word language. He 
taught the deaf to speak, and in the year 1778 opened the 
first German school for the deaf in Leipzig. In this way 
a discord was brought into the work of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, which for a long time clouded the understanding of 
its true nature. Ever since the time of the Abbe de l’Epée 
and Heinicke this opposition between the German and 
French methods has continued; what is true in the sign 
language has been misunderstood and the onesidedness of 
the pure oral method has not been sufficiently recognized. 

The Abbe de l’Epée viewed the instruction of the (leaf 
onesidedly in so far as he almost wholly overlooked the 
ability of the deaf-mute to acquire speech; at least it was 
not properly utilized in his instruction. He regarded the 
deaf-mute altogether from the point of view of his pro- 
nounced peculiarity. In the language of our time we must 
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call De |’Epée an “individual pedagogue” in the truest 
sense of the word. He saw in the deaf-mute a human 
being expressing himself in signs. This special gift he 
strove to utilize for the education of the deaf-mute. The 
acquisition of the sign language was in his system synony- 
mous with the mental development of the deaf. With good 
reason he called the sign language the mother tongue of 
the deaf. He says: “ Every deaf-mute who is brought to us 
already has a language which is familiar to him and is so 
much the more expressive, as it is the language of nature 
jtself and is common to all people. By its frequent use 
he acquires such a fluency in this language that he can 
make himself understood by the persons with whom he 
lives and even with such as only casually make use of it. 
With it he expresses his needs, desires, opinions, cares, his 
fears, his pain, his grief, ete., and never fails to understand 
when others express similar sensations to him in the same 
manner. Through it he receives orders, he carries them 
out faithfully, and renders a strict account. It is the 
various inward impressions he has received, without the 
aid of art, that has given him this language. This is the 
language of signs.’’* 

With these words the nature and significance of the sign 
language are characterized in a classical manner. Naturally 
De l’Epée passed from the natural sign language to the 
artificial sign language. How could he otherwise have 
expressed abstract ideas and shortened the processes of 
thought? He desired to lead his pupils to the spiritual 
height of his time and enable them to read and write. He 
therefore developed with their aid a methodical, artificial 
sign language and made this the foundation of his scientific 
instruction and the basis for their introduction into written 
language. There is one thing that the interpreters of 


* Institution des Sourds et Muets, par la voie des signes méthodiques,”’ 
Paris, 1776, page 37, 
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De |’Epée have never been able to understand—his belief 
that deaf-mutes could not learn to express themselves 
independently in written language.* 

The sagacious De |’Epée overlooked the fact that the 
frequent association between thought and writing, if applied 
in accordance with correct psychological principles, must 
in time lead to a correct use of writing; but in his actual 
work—though in part unconsciously—he was guided by 
the perfectly correct and exceedingly important idea that 
the deaf-mute can express in writing only what has passed 
before his mind’s eye in signs, and that writing will have 
no meaning for him if he cannot in some way translate 
the passing thoughts into bodily actions, that is, represent 
to himself the substance of the thoughts in signs. 

In this irrefragable idea lies without doubt the true 
significance of the sign language; for it is an established fact 
that “all understanding is really a comprehension through 
signs.” 

This truth will form the basis of our deductions; with 
it alone can the opposition between the sign language and 
word language be bridged. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant results with the famous 
pupils who were educated at the Paris Institution, the 
French method is not very highly regarded by the writers 
upon the history of deaf-mute instruction. They may 
be right in their opinions, for one thing was lacking in the 
instruction of De |’Epée and that of his successors: the 
ideas were not experienced by the pupils but were without 
exception methodically and _ artificially explained and 
rewritten. The memory of the pupils was taxed too much; 


*As is known, De |’Epée wrote to Sicard: “Do not hope that your 
pupils will ever be able to express their thoughts in writing. Their 
language is not our language; it is the language of signs. It must 
suffice if they can translate our language into theirs, as we ourselves 
translate foreign languages without thinking in them or being able to 
express ourselves in them; if your pupils, like my own, can write from 
dictated signs,”’ 
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a cold intellectualism controlled the instruction. Learning 
was made a torture to the children of medium and low 
intelligence; only the exceptionally gifted acquired the 
extensive knowledge that aroused the wonder of their 
contemporaries. In justice, however, one must condemn 
neither the method nor the instructors—for learning had 
not yet been recognized as an inner process of life. The 
oral method also fell into the same error, when it followed 
“didactic materialism” and dry “intellectualism,”’ and 
placed an exaggerated value on outward knowledge and 
accomplishments in speech, while the development of the 
emotional nature was neglected and the pupils were not 
brought to take a real pleasure in word language. 

But if, in view of the Abbe de I’Epée’s conception of the 
instruction of the deaf we may term him an “individual 
pedagogue,’ we must rightfully number Samuel Heinicke 
among the “social pedagogues.”’ He strove to make the 
deaf useful members of society. For that reason he 
earnestly directed the instruction of the deaf to the path 
of speech. “Speech,” said he, “must be used with the 
deaf to develop ideas and must be employed from the first 
for the expression of thoughts, and written language must 
be based solely upon spoken language.* Confused as his 
views on the connection between thought and speech may 
otherwise appear to us, it must be admitted that he grasped 
clearly the practical relation of the deaf-mute to his speak- 
ing environment. This is evident from the following words: 
“My deaf pupils who have already acquired speech must, 
in communicating with each other at school as well as 
with other persons in society, always speak aloud and 
must never express themselves in signs. They themselves 
generally soon recognize that in the expression of their 
thoughts spoken words are the most rapid and convenient 
means.”’} 


*See Heinicke’s fragment, “ Ueber die Denkart der Taubstummen,” 
Leipzig, 1781, page 39. 
tIbid., page 109. 
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The whole labor of German teachers of the deaf during 
the past century was concentrated upon the realization 
of this thought, which later found expression in these words: 
“Through instruction by the German method the deaf- 
mute is to be restored to speaking humanity.” 

The purely practical purpose thenceforth stood in the 
foreground. From this point of view, the sign language 
must be more and more suppressed; soon it was given 
hardly any significance; it was regarded as the most dan- 
gerous enemy of the education of the deaf. Reich and 
Jaeger still led their pupils to the use and understanding 
of natural signs; Hill still wanted them to be “ occasionally 
used ;”’ but for “their artificial extension and development” 
there was no longer any place in his method of instruction. 
The fetters were drawn tighter and tighter and a number 
of crass sentences of condemnation were passed upon the 
sign language until it was apparently doomed to destruction. 
Its bitterest opponent, Vatter of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
said: ‘“ As long as signs are still used in schools for the deaf, 
just so long will the whole system of deaf-mute education 
suffer with a cancer which gnaws at the very marrow of 
speech and therefore of all real education.” 

The victory of the pure oral method appeared to become 
an accomplished fact when the Milan Congress of Teachers 
of the Deaf in September, 1881, voted in favor of the oral 
method. The resolution passed there was as follows: 
“Considering that the simultaneous use of signs and speech 
has the disadvantage of injuring speech and lip-reading 
and precision of ideas, the Congress declares that the pure 
oral method ought to be preferred.” 

But soon dark shadows fell upon the path of the pure 
oral method. Its champions openly admitted: ‘“ While 
the German method is engaged in a conquest of foreign 
countries, it fails to keep its promises at home.” The 
German teachers of the deaf were urged to avoid the use 
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of even a single sign. In corroboration the following 
sentences may be quoted: “The sign language must be 
wholly excluded from the instruction and communication 
of the deaf;’ “The sign language can be effectually fought 
only when the teacher avoids every sign, even the most 
natural;”’ ‘Teachers and pupils must use speech exclu- 
sively,” ete. 

John Heidsiek, of the Breslau Schoo!, was the first German 
teacher to oppose the pure oral method. In his work “ The 
Deaf-Mute and his Language’’* he strove to prove that 
speech as such “does not exist’”’ for the deaf-mute, that the 
sign language is to him the most natural means of expression 
and to the teacher the most effective means of instruction. 
In his “Investigations” he accomplished little, since he 
failed to recognize the significance of spoken language 
to the deaf. It is true that at that time science had not 
yet laid so much stress upon the importance of muscular 
sensations and motor conceptions as it has in the last 
decades. Heidsiek’s biased and bitter partisanship of 
the sign language led to a very animated but really un- 
profitable contest. There was unfortunately no progress 
made in the recognition of the true principles of deaf-mute 
instruction. 

The adult deaf also rose in battle against the prevailing 
method. They demanded emphatically an extensive 
recognition of the sign language in the instruction of the 
deaf. The German teachers of the deaf in an overwhelm- 
ing majority championed the pure oral method. The 
Third Congress of German Teachers of the Deaf held at 
Augsburg in May, 1894, occupied itself with “the salvation 
of the oral method,” approved the principles of Mr. Vatter, 
and adopted the following resolutions: “Only the pure 


*“Der Taubstumme und seine Sprache. Erneute Untersuchungen 
iiber das methodologische Fundamentalprinzip der Taubstummen- 
bildung.” Breslau, 1889. [Reviewed in the Annals, xxxv, 271-275.] 
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oral method can restore the deaf to human society in the 
fullest degree. The desired result can be attained, however, 
only when the individual teacher applies the method 
earnestly and thoroughly.” * * * Signs and the sign- 
language must be excluded from the instruction, but in 
their place greater use should be made of object teaching 
supported by pantomime and action.’’* 

This is in broad outline the road which the thought of 
deaf-mute instruction has taken in its development up 
to the present time. I shall not dwell upon any of the 
side tendencies, as, for instance, the idea of the writing 
method. 

The path of thought through which we must again pass 
in order to understand the true nature of the sign language 
and of word language may be briefly expressed as follows: 
We must first investigate thoroughly the connection be- 
tween thought and speech, then weigh the correctness and 
truth of the judgments passed upon the sign language, 
and finally consider the process of learning as the “life 
process of understanding.” 

MATTHIAS SCHNEIDER, 
Instructor in the Brunswick School, 


Brunswick, Germany. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


READING IN THE EARLY STAGES OF INSTRUC- 
TION.+ 

We should very early in the training of the deaf seek 

the aid of printed matter of the simplest kind. From the 

first such matter ought to be placed in their hands and 

they should be led to interest themselves in the pictures 

and the easy words printed under them. Under the con- 


*Report of the Third Congress of German Teachers of the Deaf at 
Augsburg, pages 11 and 12. 

tExtracted, by permission, from “Language from Reading, not Read- 
ing from Language,” in the Teacher of the Deaf for September, 1908. 
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ditions of the group-taught deaf children in our schools, 
we see no other way of giving them sufficient experience 
in language than by continuously training them from the 
start to understand printed matter selected to suit their 
intellectual position. Consequently reading in its very 
simp!est form would find its place in our lowest stages. 

The child at any stage should understand much more 
language than he can produce; and therefore we believe 
the statement that a “child only knows that which he can 
spontaneously use” to be erroneous. He knows whatever 
he understands in language, and only needs more expe- 
rience to use it himself. Nothing other than reading can 
supply this experience to any satisfactory extent. The 
deaf will never become a reading community unless they 
are introduced to books in the early years of life, and the 
practice continuously followed during school life. We 
have known reading introduced as a schoo! subject in the 
last year or two of school life; but upon such a meagre 
acquaintance the friendship with books has not super- 
vened: nor could it be expected that after having spent 
the larger part of school life acquiring language upon fixed 
lines, the deaf could attain such a degree of freedom in 
deducing meanings from forms not specifically taught as 
would enable them to take up books not written specially 
for them. 

The primary period is not too early to remember that 
‘reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.” These three have their places in 
the early stages of education. They represent the basis 
upon which language must be developed. By daily exer- 
cises, with suitably graded literature, we may develop in 
the child the view that language is an ever available means 
of extending it. 


A. J. STORY, 
Headmaster of the Blind and Deaf School, 
Stoke-on-Trent, England, 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BURCKHARDT, H., and REUSCHERT, E. Einfiihrung in das biirger=- 
liche Leben. Ein Ratgeber fiir Taubstumme. Vierte veranderte 
Auflage [Introduction into Civil Life. A Counsellor for Deaf- 
Mutes. Fourth edition, amended]. Berlin: Elwin Staube. 1908. 
12 mo, pp. 74. 


Previous editions of this book, which is intended as a 
manual for instruction in the higher classes of German 
schools for the deaf and for individual study after leaving 
school, have been noticed in previous volumes of the Annals. 
That a fourth edition should now be demanded is a striking 
proof of the value of the work. The authors take advan- 
tage of the opportunity for revision to include such new 
laws and regulations as have been made during the past 
four years. 

It would be an excellent thing for the deaf of America 
if some one would prepare a similar book for this country. 
It explains in simple language the various relations of indi- 
viduals as members of society; their rights and duties in 
the family, at school, at home, in the community, in the 
State; the principles and methods of trades, commerce, 
banking, insurance; simple legal forms; and gives much 
other practical information of a useful kind, which hearing 
persons, even where no special instruction has been received, 
acquire more or less from mingling with the world, but of 
which the deaf too often remain in comparative ignorance. 


FERRERI, GIULIO. American Institutions for the Education of the 
Deaf. Printing Department, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penn. 8vo, pp. 159. 


This work was originally published in Italian five years 
ago and was reviewed in the Annals at that time, vol. xlix, 
pp. 99-103. The English translation by the author now 
published in book form has already appeared serially in the 
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Mr. Ferreri is fortunate in possessing such a good com- 
mand of the English language that he can translate his own 
book and so be sure that the translation conveys the exact 
idea of the original. It is only rarely that we meet a word 
or an expression indicating that the translation is the work 
of a foreigner; the most noticeable instance of that kind is 
the use of the English word “mimic” to express the Italian 
mimica, meaning the sign language; for example, “the 
poverty, uncertainty, and arbitrariness of the mimic” (page 
18). It is not strange that Mr. Ferreri, being an excellent 
linguist, falls into this error; for the French mimique and 
the German Mimik both correspond in the literature of the 
profession to the Italian mimica. But the English word 
mimic never has this meaning. 

While this work was in course of publication in the Asso- 
ciation Review, President Gallaudet pointed out in that 
periodical some errors into which the author had fallen with 
respect to the Normal Department of Gallaudet College. 
We regret that Mr. Ferreri has not availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by the present edition to correct these 
errors. 

Mr. Ferreri is an acute observer, quick to detect and expose 
false pretenses of all kinds, ready to admit the existence of 
good results, even though obtained by methods of instruction 
he does not approve, candid in censuring errors though com- 
mitted by adherents of the oral method. He came to 
America a zealous oralist; he returned still a zealous oralist, 
but with strong admiration for American schools for the 
deaf of all methods. to which he gives the highest praise 
not only for their generous equipment in material things, 
but also for the freedom of initiative, the intelligence, and 
the earnestness with which their work is carried on. Still 
it is not a blind admiration; there is some keen criticism 
by which we hope all concerned will profit; but the general 
result of his observations is summed up in these commenda- 
tory words, which to us seem rather a statement of the ideal 
at which our schools are aiming than of the results to which 
they have already attained: “Everything in the American 
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institutions is not only in good condition, but also arranged 
in the best possible manner; and everywhere one is impressed 
with the fact that nothing is done for the eyes of the visitor, 
but solely and entirely for the needs of practical life, and 
for the comfort of the pupils and teachers.” 


FERRERI, GIULIO. La facolta uditiva dei sordomuti e il compito 
del medico specialista nelle scuole [The Hearing Power of Deaf- 
Mutes and the Function of the Specialist Physician in the Schools]. 
Rome: Tipografia del Campidoglio di G. D’Antonis. 1908. 8vo, 


pp. 14. 


This pamphlet is a reprint from the Proceedings of the 
Clinica Oto-rino-laringoiatrica of the Royal University of 
Rome for 1907. 

Mr. Ferreri favors the thorough medical inspection of 
schools for the deaf in order to insure the best sanitary 
arrangements and the prompt treatment of the diseases 
of the ear, the nose, and the throat that often exist 
among the pupils and interfere with the success of articu- 
lation teaching; but he thinks that investigations of the 
hearing power of deaf children can be better conducted 
by their teachers than by specialists; he attaches no great 
value to the attempts of physicians like Urbantschitsch, 
Marage, and others to restore or develop the hearing power 
except where it already exists to a considerable degree; 
and he believes the best good of the deaf as a class may be 
obtained through the application of the oral method by 
their teachers rather than through auricular training by 
medical specialists. 


KENT, ELIZA. A Manual of Arithmetic, being an Outline of Work 
in Number for Use in Schools for the Deaf. Atkinson, Mentzer 
and Grover: Chicago and Boston. 12 mo, pp. 70. 


Miss Kent’s Manual covers seven years’ work in arith- 
metic, carefully laid out in years and months. 

The principles guiding the author in its preparation were 
fully set forth in an article published in the Annals, vol. li, 
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pp. 315-320. “To make numbers interesting and invest 
them with life; to give the deaf child a perception of values 
and their relation to quantity; to bring him to comprehend 
the meaning of a mathematical statement and to see the 
whole of a problem; to teach him to form mental pictures 
so real that his deductions should be assured; to avoid such 
evils as copying and counting; and to build up a vocabulary 
of arithmetical terms and phrases” are aims which Miss 
Kent has had constantly in view, and so she has succeeded 
in making an excellent arithmetic for deaf children. 

As an additional proof of the value of the methods em- 
ployed in this Manual it may be mentioned that they have 
had the test of constant use for several years in the Illinois 
School, where Miss Kent has been the head of the depart- 
ment of arithmetic teaching; the results have been very 
satisfactory. 

The price of the book is 60 cents: it may be ordered either 
of the publishers or of the author, whose address is Old 
Mission, Michigan. 


WADE, WILLIAM. The Blind-Deaf. Supplement. Additions to a 
Monograph Published 1904. Printed for Private Circulation. 
Edward J. Hecker: Indianapolis, Indiana. 1908. 4to, pp. 66. 


Mr. Wade’s undiminished interest in the deaf-blind and 
all questions relating to their welfare leads him to issue this 
fourth book concerning them. His previous monographs 
were “The Deaf-Blind,” published in 1891; “The Blind- 
Deaf,’’ 1902; and “The Blind-Deaf,’’ 1904. Some of the 
subjects treated in the present publication are blind-deaf 
persons not previously mentioned, with portraits; the value 
of the sign-language for the blind-deaf; “impossibilities”’ 
which persons of this class actually do; care for their teach- 
ers; the comparative value of schools for the blind and 
schools for the deaf as places for the education of the blind- 
deaf; articulation; the single and double-hand alphabet; 
the sense of equilibrium; the sense of smell, ete., ete. The 
volume concludes with a beautifully engraved copy of the 
double-hand alphabet in its English and American forms. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS received are “The School Guide for 
1908-1909” of the Nebraska School; the Forty-sixth Annual 
Report of the New South Wales Institution; the Annual 
Report of the Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement 
of the Deaf for the year 1907-1908; the Report of the Royal 
Association, London, for the year 1907-1908; the Proceed- 
ings of the Eighth Convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf at Norfolk, Virginia, July 4-6, 1907. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Cairo School.—A school for the deaf was opened in Cairo, 
Egypt, about four years ago, by Mr. A. J. Iddleby, formerly 
a pupil and afterwards a teacher in the school at Llandaff, 
Wales. Mr. Iddleby has been supported in his work by the 
English Church Missionary Society. For the Arabic letters 
he uses a manual alphabet of his own devising. 

Chejoo School.—Mrs. Mills, Principal of this School, has 
published six books in Chinese characters, illustrated with 
numerous engravings, containing graded lessons for use in 
teaching the deaf. The School now has an educational 
plant valued at $14,300, and Mrs. Mills is endeavoring to 
obtain from philanthropic friends in America and Great 
Britain an endowment fund of $50,000. If she succeeds in 
that effort she will be relieved of the necessity of giving her 
time and strength to raising funds, and will be able to devote 
herself exclusively to the teaching and training of native 
teachers who can extend the work into other parts of China. 

Gallaudet College.—Mrs. May [Martin] Stafford, M. A., 
an instructor in the College and in the Kendall School from 
the time of her graduation in 1895 until her marriage in 1900, 
died in Washington, D. C., October 22, 1908, of heart disease, 
aged forty. She was educated in the New York Institution 
and Gallaudet College and in both places stood always at 
the head of her class. She was the author of several excel- 
lent articles in the Annals and other periodicals, Possessed 
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of a brilliant mind and a lovely character, faithful in the 
performance of every duty, apt to learn and apt to teach, 
forgetful of herself and considerate of others, she exerted 
an influence for good upon all with whom she came in 
contact. 

Halle Institution.—School Councilor K. Franke, Director 
of the Institution at Halle, Saxony, and Editor of the Weg- 
weiser fur Taubstumme, died August 9, 1908, aged fifty-six. 
Mr. Franke began his work in the Schleswig Institution in 
1875 and was afterwards Director of the Osterburg Insti- 
tution before going to Halle. He was especially interested 
in the welfare of the adult deaf. He established for their 
benefit the instructive bi-weekly periodical Hephata, the 
name of which was afterwards changed to Wegweiser fur 
Taubstumme. Mr. M. Mohnhaupt, a teacher in the Halle 
Institution, sueceeds Mr. Franke as Editor of the Wegweiser. 

Havana School.—Miss Mabel Haynes, formerly a teacher 
in the North Carolina School, has established a missionary 
school for the deaf in Havana, Cuba, under the auspices 
of the Southern Baptist Missionary Board. 

Horace Mann School.—Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, while 
continuing her work as teacher in this School, has pursued 
a course of study in Radcliffe College and last June received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts cum laude with distinction in 
Economics. In connection with her studies she has done 
three pieces of research relating tothe deaf, one historical and 
twoeconomic and sociological. One of thesein 1907 brought 
her the Wilby Prize, which is given annually to a Radcliffe 
student “for the best original work in any department.” 

Miss Adams’s congenitally deaf private pupil, of whom, 
under the name of “Creighton,’”’ she described the early 
instruction in the Annals, xlii, 160-179 and 210-223, has 
been admitted to Harvard College without conditions and 
with a half-course to his credit for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Miss 
Lydia M. Cooke has resigned to become a parish visitor in 
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North Andover, Massachusetts, and Miss Mary B. Shaw tv 
teach in the New York Day-School. Mr. Hiram Powers, 
teacher of drawing and manual training, and Miss Louise 
Nesbitt, teacher of cooking, have also resigned. Miss Grace 
C. Wheeler. trained in this Institution, has been appointed 
ateacher. Miss Ellen I. Culver, of New London, Connecticut, 
and Miss Evelyn O. Taylor, from the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind, have been appointed substitute teachers 
and teachers in training. 

The Board of Directors have resolved to submit to the 
Association for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes at 
its meeting on October 29 a proposition to transfer the 
Institution to the full charge and control of the Board of 
Education of New York City. The reason assigned for the 
proposed action is that the increased cost of maintenance 
has rendered the State and County appropriations inadequate 
to the needs and requirements of the Institution. If it 
is adopted the effect will probably be to change the Insti- 
tution into aday-school. This change might enable a larger 
number of pupils to be accommodated but otherwise it 
would certainly be detrimental to the work of the school. 

Kensington Home.—A “Home for Little Deaf Children” 
has been opened at Kensington, Maryland, by Miss Anna 
C. Reinhardt, formerly of Miss Garrett’s ‘‘ Home” in Phila- 
delphia. 

Lake Linden School.—A day-school has been opened at 
Lake Linden, Michigan. 

Madison School.—A_ day-school has been opened at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The teacher is Miss Matild Flatley, 
from the Platteville Day-School. 


Margate School.—Mr. J. O. White, Headmaster of the 
London County Council Residential School at Anerly, has 
been appointed to take the place of Dr. Elliott as Head- 
master of the Margate, England, School when Dr. Elliott 
retires at the close of the present year. 


Maryland School.—Mr. E. Clayton Wyand, for six years a 
teacher in this School, has resigned to enter the Christian 
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ministry. He has become a licensed preacher in the United 
Brethren church. 

Minnesota School.—Miss Harriet A. Yoe, formerly of the 
Kansas School, Miss Emilie B. Dixon, trained in the Swarth- 
more School, and Miss Addie L. Coffin, from the Mississippi 
Institution, have been appointed teachers. 

Missouri School.—Mr. D. C. McCue, formerly a teacher 
in this School, has returned to the work, and Miss Evelyn 
Humphries, M. A., from the Kentucky School, is also ap- 
pointed a teacher. 

The Alumni Association have presented to the School a 
portrait memorial window of Dr. W. D. Kerr, the Founder 
and for many years the Superintendent of the School. The 
window, which is placed in the chapel, was unveiled with 
appropriate ceremonies during the reunion of the Alumni 
in September last. The cost of the memorial was over a 
thousand dollars. 


New Mexico School.—Mr. Joseph B. Bumgardner, B. A. 


formerly of the Minnesota School, has been appointed a 
teacher. 

New York Institution.—Mr. W. R. Woodward,. B. 8., a 
graduate of Hobart College; Miss Pattie Thomason, B. L., 
and Miss Sibelle de F. King, from the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution; Miss Alice M. Teegarden, M. A., and Miss Virginia L. 
Thomason, M. A., from the Florida School, have been added 
to the corps of instructors. Miss Katherine L. Kellogg, 
from the Pratt Institute, is appointed teacher of industrial 
and technical art in the place of Miss Gabriella Marie Le 
Prince, who has a year’s leave of absence, and Dr. G. R. 
Seikel, from the University of the South, sueceeds Mr. Philip 
J. E. Rotherham as teacher of gymnastics. 

Miss Jane T. Meigs, a faithful and beloved teacher in this 
Institution for forty-six years, died September 19, 1908, 
aged eighty-eight. She began her work in 1851 and con- 
tinued until 1897, when she retired on a pension. 

Ohio School.—Miss Grace L. Wright, M. A., formerly of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, has been appointed Super- 
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vising Teacher of Speech,and Miss Mary M. Whitney, B. A. 
formerly of the Alabama School, takes the place of Miss 
Minnie Young, resigned. Mr. C. W. Charles, B. A., teacher 
of printing, succeeds Dr. Patterson as editor of the Chronicle. 

Oregon School.—Miss Lillian Rhoads, who was formerly 
assistant matron in the Ohio School and was trained for 
teaching at the Clarke School, has been appointed teacher 
in the place of Miss Edna Shomber, who resigned to teach 
in. the Nebraska School. Mr. Alvin L. Kutzleb, B.5., a 
graduate of Gallaudet College, has been appointed teacher 
of printing. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Minnie V. A. Uline, a 
valued teacher of the Primary Department, died in August, 
1908, of typhoid fever. Miss Elfrieda M. Sylvester is ap- 
pointed in her place. 

Pittsburg Catholic School.—A school for Catholic deaf 
children has been opened at 1613 Lowrie Street, North Side, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, under the direction of the Sisters 


of Charity of Greensburg, Pennsylvania. Sister Mary Cecilia 
is Principal of the School. 


South Carolina School.—Miss Clara B. Cooper and Miss 
Margaret Surber have resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania 
Oral School, Mrs. I. M. Thomason to reside with her two 
daughters, who are teachers in the New York Institution, 
and Mr. Thomas H. Coleman on account of poor health. 
To fill these vacancies have been appointed Miss Pattie 
S. Hunter, who has taught in the public schools, Miss 
Mildred Lloyd, trained in the Clarke School, and Mrs. M. 
M. Thackston, a former teacher of this School. Miss S. 
Florence Warren, a graduate of the New Haven Normal 
School of Gymnastics, takes charge of physical culture. 

Utah School.—Miss Mabel Knauss, a teacher in training 
last year, has been made a regular teacher, and Mr. Donald 
Beauregard has been appointed instructor in art. 

Virginia School.—Mr. William A. Bowles, Superintendent, 
has published a little book called “Memory Gems.” It 
contains five hundred short quotations from three hundred 
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good authors, carefully selected and arranged. The price 
of the book is 25 cents a copy, or 22 cents when purchased 
by the dozen. 

The name of the school paper has been changed from the 
Goodson Gazette to the Virginia Guide. 

A movement has been initiated by Mr. William C. Ritter 
to erect in Thornrose cemetery, Staunton, Virginia, a monu- 
ment to the Rev. Job Turner, long a teacher in this School 
and afterwards missionary to the deaf of the Southern States. 
Mr. Bowles is Treasurer of the proposed memorial fund. 

Virginia School for Colored.—The corner stone of the 
building now in process of erection for this School at New- 
port News, Virginia, was laid with Masonic ceremonies 
October 20, 1908. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Curd has resigned 
to become a missionary in Korea and is succeeded by Miss 
Ella B. Jewell from the North Dakota School. 

Miss Frances M. G. Camp, a teacher in this Institution 
several years ago and formerly in the Ohio School, died at 
her home in Pittsburg, July 15, 1908. “Miss Camp,” says 
the school paper, “ was a woman of remarkable attainments. 
In spite of the fact that hearing and sight were almost gone, 
and that she was disturbed by nervous disorders which long 
ago would have proved fatal to most persons, she kept up 
her studies and progressed far beyond the average intelli- 


gence. Over the pen name of ‘Mark Griswold’ she con- 
tributed artieles to many publications, but of late years her 


writing was confined to Theosophical subjects. She pub- 
lished one volume of verse and a defense of Theosophy which 
has been accepted as a standard work.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A hearing man with long experience as teacher in an important 
school for the deaf desires a new position. Highest references. Address 
EXPERIENCE, Care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Ketioaa. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
‘tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENxKrNs, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60e. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE,” 


by S. Cuark, M. A., with twenty-five portraits of authors. Price, 
£7.80 per dozen. Single copy 75c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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